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-School libraries 


We announce the publication of a thirty- 5 
two page book treating on the subject 
of school libraries. 


This book “School libraries” should be 
of great value to all interested in this 
educational movement. 


A copy will be sent upon request. 
Ready about March Ist. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


I want especially to congratulate 
Mr. Bowker on the very strong series of 
articles "On the Home School for Book- 
sellers", prepared by Miss Bessie Graham, 
now running in the PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. I 
have read and I watch eagerly for each 


through her articles is doing a great 
service for librarians as well as book- 
sellers. The PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY is one 
of the most necessary publications that 
comes to a librarian’s desk. 


(Signed) 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine 


A Six Months’ Students’ Subscription 


to the 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


covering the period of the course in Creative Bookselling which Miss Hazel- 
tine has estimated to be “a service for librarians” is offered to libraries at 5 pennies 
a week—$1.25 for the six months. 

An unusual opportunity for the young librarian to increase the effectiveness 
of his or her service. 


To the WEEKLY, 
241 W. 37th St., New York. 


subscriptions to the Pustisuers’ Weexty for the duration of Miss Graham's 
Bookselling Course, at $1.25 each. 


(Sent to individual addresses if desired) 
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CHIVERS BINDING 
for Public Libraries 


NEW BOOKS 


True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 
serve while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 

Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to fifty more issues than any 
other binding. The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of 
the volume. 
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OLD BOOKS REBOUND 


The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 
is bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough for service. 


MAGAZINE BINDING 


Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. Magazines done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and 
are better looking than any other bindings. 

Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. 

Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new 
fiction and replacements. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


gt1-913 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
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| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
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“ER asy-FOLD” BOOK POCKETS 
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“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY, SERVICE AND NEW IDEAS 


THE WAR 


N view of the present situation we venture to assure our American cor- 

respondents and friends that our business is being maintained as usual, 
and that shipments both by mail and freight are being forwarded regularly. 
We, therefore, trust our correspondents will not hesitate to forward their 
orders as usual and even, if possible, increase them, as the maintenance of 
business relations will be of great assistance to all classes, and we invite your 
cordial co-operation in keeping our commercial relations intact. All orders 
for books—new, old or rare—Autographs, Engravings, Periodicals, etc., will 
receive our usual prompt attention. 


Messrs. B. F. STEVENS & BROWN 


4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross New York Agency 
London, W. C. 16 Beaver Street 
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Liprary war service will be the engross- 
ing work of the library profession for some 
time to come, and initiated by a book week, 
there will be an intensive and continuing 
book campaign, nationally organized by Di- 
rector General Putnam, to collect books on a 
large scale from the public. The original 
scheme “A million dollars for a million books 
for a million men” has already been more 
than covered by subscriptions now outreach- 
ing $1,700,000, which will cover buildings, 
administration expenses and the large pur- 
chases of books from publishers already 
made or under way. These purchases have 
been liberally supplemented by gifts from 
the public, which have found their way to 
the camps thru the main dispatch office in 
the New York Public Library building or 
other channels; but many more volumes, 
possibly millions more, will still be required 
to supply the evergrowing demands which 
have already made themselves felt. Last 
month the stock of purchases and gifts at 
the main dispatch office was at one time 
practically exhausted by the demand. The 
public have responded generously, wherever 
asked, and have proved very ready to give 
of their best in books to the boys in camp. 
Specific plans for the book drive will pres- 
ently be outlined by the Director General, 
and then all should lend a hand with a will. 
Booksellers as well as librarians are ready 
to help, and much should be accomplished 
thru this co-operation. The local librarian 
should be sure to get in touch with the 
local bookseller to this end. Library war 
service will be a chief topic at the Atlantic 
City meeting, which will take place this 
year in the middle of February, as well as 
at the A. L. A. Conference at Saratoga 
from July 1-6, and other meetings of the 
year. 


Uncie Sam requests us to state that he 
needs a great many good helpers in vari- 
ous fields of war work, particularly those 


skilled in filing and other clerical work. 
Already the high salaries paid in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere in Government 
service have depleted library staffs alarm- 
ingly, the Brooklyn Library, as an example, 
having had changes during the year equiva- 
lent to one-third of its whole staff. The 
movement toward Washington has been 
slowed down because of the lack of living 
facilities there; rents have doubled and in 
some cases trebled and quadrupled, while 
the expense for food has increased there 
more than elsewhere. The Government is 
endeavoring to solve this difficulty thru a 
welfare bureau, which promises to have a 
special care for young women, and it may 
even go so far, as in the shipbuilding locali- 
ties, as to provide housing for employes. 
Ordinary salaries are on the $1100 to $1200 
scale, which is a serious enticement, tho 
offset in some measure by the problem of 
employment after the war. Library assist- 
ants who wish to venture a change and 
thus serve their country may apply for 
information to the Civilian Personnel Divi- 
sion, Office of the Chief of Ordnance, U. S. 
Army, 1333 F Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., but it must be said on behalf of the 
libraries that those library assistants also 
serve their country who only “stand and 
wait” on readers or help in the provision 
for the boys at camp. 


“Tue movies” have of late years been 
considered the chief rival of the libraries 
for public attention, but it is now found 
that the two may act in concert, to their 
mutual benefit and the common good. This 
number of the Liprary JOURNAL is, there- 
fore, specialized on this topic. Movies 
more and more find their subjects in great 
books, as “Quo Vadis” and “Les Miserables,” 
and many managers are quite glad to pref- 
ace or append to the film a word that the 
hook may be borrowed for reading from the 


local library. Conversely, when a book 
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film is to be presented, the local library 
may well advertise that fact by displaying 
the movie poster and with it copies of the 
book in question or of cognate books and 
periodical articles. One library in Indiana 
has arranged with local managers to share 
in net returns where the library advertises 
the book films in this way. As a feature 
of this issue we print a list of recent book 
Ims approved by the National Board 
of Review, which will be supplemented 
from time to time, if libraries prove sufl- 
ciently interested. Where library audito- 
riums are equipped with movie apparatus, 
as is increasingly the case, book films may 
be purchased from the film companies or 
hired in a circuit, and made a feature of 
library entertainment, perhaps in connec- 
tion with the story-telling hour. In turn 
a picture of the children’s hour at the 
library might interestingly introduce at the 
movie theater the film story itself. 


ANOTHER field for movie films is in direct 
library promotion. A local library may 
well procure films, which movie photog- 
raphers are ready to supply at reasonable 
prices, showing the building in exterior, the 
busy rooms within, the course of the reader 
in taking out a book, the story-telling hour 
and other special features of the library’s 
work. These presented in the local movie 
theater, with an effective invitation for the 
theater-goer to be a reader, too, may en- 
large the clientele of the library. Even 
more may be done in extending the library 
where, as in North Carolina, there is a 
scheme on foot for peripatetic movies. In 
that state a traveling moving-picture show 
visits small communities or exhibits at a 
place central to outlying villages, and per- 
forms the double function of entertaining 
the populace and developing state knowl- 
edge and pride by showing its resources or 
its methods. A state official is sometimes 
assigned to accompany these movie shows 
and explain the sanitation and like work of 
the state, and as North Carolina has for its 
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motto “A library in every town by 1920,” 
it would seem that the library organizer for 
the state might find this one of the best 
opportunities for spreading the library 
gospel. 


INCREASING co-operation among the dis- 
tributors of books in an endeavor to make 
this a nation of book readers as well as 
newspaper readers, is greatly to be desired. 
A generation ago the library school was 
unknown, and when it was suggested there 
was no little scepticism and much asking 
of questions as to who might come to it, 
what it could teach, and what good it could 
do. The answer is found in the scores of 
library schools and classes to which addi- 
tions are made every year, and in the fact 
that the technical education of librarians 
has given them better standing in the com- 
munity, enabling them to do the community 
better service, and secured for them better 
salaries than of old. And now it is the 
turn of the bookseller to be educated. A 
bookselling class was started in New York 
three years ago, and in Philadelphia Miss 
Bessie Graham, following the earlier work 
of Miss Wilson, has conducted for the last 
two years a very successful bookselling 
school with an attendance of a score of 
women and some men. She has now 
instituted a sort of “home correspondence 
school” for booksellers in the Publishers’ 
Weekly, from which librarians may also 
learn something new as to the books on 
their shelves and the best way in which to 
present their attractions to readers as well 
as buyers. And now rightly enough there 
is talk of uniting the two interests at the 
beginning by establishing bookselling classes 
at library schools, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and other schools having the 
matter under consideration. The ideal 
development in every town should include 
both a good public library and a wide- 
awake bookstore and in this field as well 
as in others librarians and _ booksellers 
should co-operate from beginning to end. 
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MOTION PICTURES AND READING HABITS 


By Orrin G. Cocks, Advisory Secretary, National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures 


Tus article is a study of the effects of 
motion pictures on the reading habits of 
the American people. It is based on ques- 
tionnaires sent out to ninety-six librarians 
in all the states, to which fifty-six an- 
swers were received from the head libra- 
rians and children’s departments,’ with 
their associates. 

It is, of course, already recognized that 
in every community there are not only 
the adult readers of serious literature and 
of fiction as well as young people and 
children who are forming their reading 
habits, but a vast public who have little 
or nothing to do with libraries, own no 
books of their own, and have but little 
intimate knowledge of current events thru 
the reading of newspapers and periodi- 
cals. In any discussion of the effects of 
motion pictures on the public these two 
distinct groups must be borne in mind. 

The motion picture is more vivid in 
its impressions than fiction. It not only 
presents the characters in strong relief, 
but it paints an actual picture of the sur- 
roundings and backgrounds which even a 
master of English would be unable to 
convey by the written word. Descriptions 
and settings are therefore ignored and 
the story rushed thru to its conclusion 
with a maximum of action and a mini- 
mum of written dialog. It is possible 
therefore in the course of an hour and a 
half to present all the human situations 
occurring in the book and with real 
people. 

While it should be remembered that 
the motion picture now illustrates the ac- 
tual news of the day and carries people 
with its scenic films on short journeys to 
various parts of the world, and while it 
presents superficial glimpses of history, 
scenery, science and industries, its main 
function is that of presenting dramatic 
ideas for entertainment. In their search 


for themes which will be entertaining and 
thrilling oftentimes the directors of pic- 
tures have used melodrama and have pre- 
sented situations which are too vivid, in- 
timate, lurid, or shocking for cultured or 
literary people. 

These more mature, intellectual people 
attend the motion pictures in large num- 
bers and enjoy such stories as passing en- 
tertainment in the same way that they 
enjoy the short story, the illustrated 
weekly, or the spoken play. The perma- 
nent influence on this group is small. On 
the other hand, the effects produced upon 
that great mass of the public who are not 
patrons of the libraries, as well as upon 
the young and impressionable, are much 
more powerful. The motion picture has 
become for them something more 
than entertainment. Unconsciously great 
masses of persons not now patrons of the 
libraries are having their tastes developed 
and are receiving suggestions along so- 
cial and ethical lines nightly. For such 
impressionable minds the influence is far- 
reaching and lasting. 

One of the important questions to be 
considered by the libraries of the coun- 
try is this: Can the masses of the people 
who do not now read be led to the libra- 
ries and the world literature from the 
motion picture houses? The answers to 
one of the questions would seem to imply 
that many of the librarians felt that this 
connection should be established. It is 
unquestionably true that people who have 
received a taste of literature, travel, sci- 
ence, and fiction thru the motion picture 
will follow here the same course which is 
manifested in all the rest of life. The 
problem, therefore, which confronts the 
librarian is to show these beginners that 
there are still finer things and still larger 
vistas behind the doors of libraries. 

In response to the question: “Have the 
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motion pictures changed the reading hab- 
its of your townspeople ?”—the majority 
seemed to feel that the influence upon li- 
brary readers had not been appreciable, 
but that with the group of non-readers 
there was a decided change. Among 
those who frequented the libraries even- 
ings there was a falling off of requests 
for books and also of readers within the 
buildings because of the attractiveness of 
the motion pictures. There was also an 
increased desire to read popular fiction, 
some of it not up to the standard of the 
books on the shelves of the libraries. 
Some few readers had been stimulated to 
request books of travel, and another small 
group to demand the standard works of 
fiction and the classics as a result of pic- 
tures discussing these themes in the com- 
mercial motion picture houses. 

One direct result of the motion pic- 
tures exhibited in given centers is an in- 
creased demand for fiction dealing with 
the stories exhibited. In a majority of 
cases this was after the film had been 
shown; proving conclusively that people 
are not satisfied with the film story 
but desire to learn of the author’s presen- 
tation and to sample the literary render- 
ing of the theme. 

In response to the inquiry: “Do new 
readers request books which have been 
made into motion pictures ?”—twenty-six 
answered unqualifiedly in the affirmative. 
Nineteen stated that requests came to a 
limited extent and six answered in the 
negative. It is, of course, impossible to 
decide just what causes a new reader to 
request a certain book of fiction unless 
he makes a positive statement. There is 
apparently a drift on tke part of motion 
picture habitués to the libraries without 
a very decided attempt being made by 
either the motion picture exhibitors or 
the librarians to accelerate it. 

The answers given to the question: 
“Are the readers affected by motion pic- 
tures, adults or young boys and girls?” 
are interesting. Many of us supposed 
that the melodramatic character of the 
film stories would be primarily stimulat- 
ing to the young people. Fully one-half 
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of those answering say that the groups 
are drawn from all ages. If one can judge 
also by the answers there would appear 
to be a larger number of women who are 
thus affected than young people, and more 
girls than boys. 

It is difficult to express any satisfactory 
summary to the question: “What whole- 
some or unwholesome effects have you 
noticed since the general introduction of 
motion pictures?” The following are 
some of the answers: some replied that 
there was an abnormal craving for mo- 
tion pictures on the part of readers. 
Eight said there was an increase in their 
communities of a desire for passive en- 
tertainment as over against the develop- 
ment of ingenuity. Seven felt that the 
influence was wholesome — depending 
upon the pictures shown. Five recog- 
nized an increased demand for stories 
dealing with problems of sex, sometimes 
in books which were not carried in the 
libraries. Thirteen answered that there 
was an increased demand for stories 
which emphasized action as against liter- 
ary form, most often found in books 
which might be regarded as thrilling and 
melodramatic. On the other hand, seven 
stated that there was an increased call for 
classics, including such books as _ Dick- 
ens, Victor Hugo, Goldsmith, etc. Four 
replied that there was less interest in lec- 
tures, literary entertainments, stereopti- 
con slides, etc. Here again it is to be 
recognized that the motion pictures are 
influential, but that the great variety of 
themes which are presented from night 
to night have the influence which one 
might expect from such a diverse pro- 
gram. 

The practical questions which followed 
drew out some interesting answers. To 
the question: “Would it be valuable for 
you and your readers to have some 
monthly disinterested statement of the 
screen versions of fiction ?”—thirty-nine 
were in the affirmative while nine an- 
swered with qualifications. It is entirely 
possible for such statements to be pre- 
pared if further investigations demon- 
strate that the demand is widespread. 
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Such statements could readily be utilized 
in the various departments of the libraries, 
if proper connections were made between 
the commercial exhibitor and the library 
acquainted in advance of the public show- 
ing of films dealing with literature. 

The following suggestions were made 
in response to the question: “Can you 
suggest any methods by which motion 
pictures may stimulate a larger use of 
libraries?” Those which can be imme- 
diately used are as follows: Slides could 
be shown in the motion picture theaters 
calling attention to the fact that the books 
can be found in the neighboring library. 
Exhibitors could be encouraged to give 
advance information to librarians. Bul- 
letins could be posted in the high schools 
to attract young motion picture patrons 
to the libraries. The other suggestions 
are more general and require action on 
the part of the producers of motion pic- 
ture stories rather than the exhibitors. 
The suggestion is made that attractive 
subjects could be made illustrating the 
departments of the modern library and 
the methods of work. A larger number 
of educational subjects could be shown in 
the theaters. This suggestion would not 
be welcomed particularly by the produc- 
ers of entertainment because they have 
already learned by bitter experience that 
the audiences in the theaters are not par- 
ticularly interested in this class of film. 
It is also suggested by twenty or more 
that a larger number of the standard 
books of fiction be filmed. The steady 
trend of the motion picture business is to- 
ward a larger use of just this class of 
story. The requirements of the motion 
picture are such that some fiction of un- 
doubted literary value is so devoid of in- 
cident and action that it does not lend 
itself readily to filming. The public seems 
to be little interested also in the classical 
tale and the costume story. Moreover, 
some fiction is built upon such broad 
lines that the cost of producing the story 
is prohibitive. On careful examination, 
however, of the total production of mo- 
tion pictures thruout the year, there is 
revealed a surprising number of novels of 
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the first or second class. From the stand- 
point of the casual observer oftentimes 
these stories are missed in the mass of 
other material used by the producers of 
motion pictures. Sometimes also the 
technique displayed by the actors and 
the directors is not on a par with that 
used by the writer and dramatic license 
has been used to modify the story some- 
what for the sake of accomplishing effects 
not originally intended by the writer. 

An effort was also made to determine 
whether any attempt had been made to 
separate young people under fourteen 
from the general motion picture audi- 
ences. In twelve instances such children’s 
entertainments had been started or were 
running regularly. In five cases they had 
been attempted but were abandoned. In 
eight cities there was some regulation re- 
garding the admission of such children to 
the regular motion picture entertain- 
ments. In quite one-half of the cities 
represented by the answers apparently 
nothing had been done. This subject de- 
serves the thoughtful attention of the li- 
brarians in charge of the children’s de- 
partments. 

Those of us who have studied this sub- 
ject of the effects of motion pictures on 
young people are practically agreed on 
the following conclusions: (1) That the 
regular motion picture entertainment is 
unsatisfactory for little children under 
nine or ten. Their leisure time should be 
spent almost exclusively out-of-doors, (2) 
The problem is different for boys and 
girls between the ages of ten or eleven 
and fifteen. In this period of ever-increas- 
ing physical and mental activity, selected 
motion pictures have messages to deliver 
which are almost beyond expression by 
parents, teachers, or librarians. The 
films start discussions on life problems in 
a natural way and can easily be utilized 
by those who sincerely desire to guide 
young people. The same wisdom in se- 
lection, however, should be used which is 
characteristic of well-organized children’s 
departments in libraries. (3) Few con- 
structive results can be obtained until 
parents recognize that entertainment pic- 
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tures for adults are poor mental and emo- 
tional food for their young people. This 
requires the same slow process of general 
education which has been characteristic 
in our treatment of the spoken drama. 
Complaints will be general until these 
three propositions are enforced. 

The motion picture for entertainment 
is here to stay. Its growth during the 
past fifteen years has been phenomenal. 
The time is too short for it to assume 
stable and settled forms. No one is now 
able to prophesy what will be accom- 
plished during the next ten years. 

The motion picture, moreover, is not 
an enemy of the library or of the school. 
To be sure it has a distinct place of its 
own, but it can be used as a handmaid of 
both institutions. Its function as an in- 
strument in the development of knowl- 
edge and character is unquestioned. It 
adds to the sum of knowledge largely by 
indirection. In the course of the discus- 
sion of dramatic themes a great mass of 
facts flows into the mind on the crest of 
the tide of interest. Having the w! 
world as its background and setting, it 
inevitably will play a part in the culture 
of the American people. 

It follows that the attitude of the li- 
brarian should not be destructively criti- 
cal. Where there are undoubted evils, 
these should be recognized and done 
away with. Fortunately writers § are 
awake to the potency of the motion pic- 
ture; the producers now see that they 
have a large part to play in the cultural 
development of masses of people; the 
exhibitors are quick to note that they are 
more than professional entertainers, and 
both teachers and librarians are thinking 
seriously about methods of utilizing this 
great agency for the welfare of the people. 

While the technical and educational de- 
velopment of the motion picture is in- 
evitable, this must come outside the mo- 
tion picture theater. Here the people 
come to be entertained during their lei- 
sure hours. They resent those things 
which are too openly instructional. De- 
spite opposition, we may look for the ex- 
tensive use of the proper kind of pictures 
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in churches, schools, and libraries. No 
one can stop it. But always there will be 
a demand on the part of the people for 
this cheap, artistic, and vivid entertain- 
ment. The slogan should be: “Intelligent 
Co-operation.” 


EDUCATIVE MOTION PICTURES 


Many libraries whose auditoriums are 
equipped with motion picture machines 
have found difficulty in getting anything 
except the regular commercial films for 
exhibition. The following short list of 
sources may be useful in helping them to 
secure a wider variety in their pictures by 
introducing these pictures of government 
and patriotic activities. Fuller information 
as to kinds of pictures available may be ob- 
tained from the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures at 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. 

1. The Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, 10 Jackson place, Washington, D. C., 
maintains a Motion Picture Department un- 
der the direction of Mr. Mack. Pictures 
dealing with the activities of the govern- 
ment in the different departments can be 
obtained by correspondence with him. 

2. The American Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has some motion pictures deal- 
ing with its activities. Information will be 
furnished on request. 

3. The Commission on Food Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., can give infor- 
mation about films dealing with its work. 

4. Industrial and Economic Films— 
Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., 
issue a list of manufacturers having mo- 
tion picture films of educational value. 
Correspond with the Educational Depart- 
ment for this list. Some of the films are 
valuable for such entertainments. 

5. The Bureau of Commercial Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C., has a list of 
industrial, economic and government films 
which are loaned directly from Washing- 
ton or thru exchanges which they have 
established in other cities. Write the di- 
rector for complete information. 


Tue man who says it can’t be done is 
often interrupted by somebody doing it. 
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PUTTING YOUR LIBRARY IN THE MOVIES 


By Ernest A. Dencu, Author of “Advertising by Motion-Pictures,” and “Motion- 
Picture Education” 


Tue other day I received a letter from 
a librarian who wanted a result-producing 
photoplay scheme for advertising the local 
library and community house. I replied 
that there were several methods by which 
to stimulate the use of libraries by motion- 
pictures, and as the main difference be- 
tween these plans was the expense, it was 
up to the library to adopt the method 
which came nearest to its appropriation. 

The motion-picture, appealing as it does 
to the eye, presents an appeal that cannot 
be ignored. It comes on the screen with 
nothing else to detract one’s attention, con- 
sequently it is more effective than other 
publicity channels, and the presentment is 
so subtle that the spectator is uncon- 
sciously aroused to action by the message 
which the film gives. 


THE STOCK ADVERTISING FILM 


Unless it is done on an extensive scale, 
motion-picture producing is costly. The 
more theaters a film can be shown in, the 
less is the cost of production. But the li- 
brary is necessarily limited to the local 
theaters. 

You want a film that will occupy the 
screen for the same duration as the slide, 
and from forty to sixty feet is just about 
right. To have a subject of this length 
produced to conform with your individual 
requirements would cost you about fifty 
cents a foot. The outlay is enough to scare 
you, but the stock advertising film has been 
made a practical possibility, bringing the 
advertising motion-picture within reach of 
every library, large or small. 

Those motion-picture producing concerns 
which are making a specialty of this effect- 
ive form of advertising have not confined 
themselves to one particular kind of pro- 
duction—they have taken their cues from 
the regular photoplay manufacturers, aim- 
ing at variety and novelty and adopting 
their method on a miniature scale. The 
average stock film costs between $4 and $s. 

Perhaps the most popular and the least 
expensive kind is the animated cartoon. 
A subject employed by one library shows 


an ocean liner which is chased by a sub- 
marine and finally torpedoed. The ex- 
plosion sends letters scattering in all direc- 
tions, after which they arrange themselves 
into the advertisement. Then the steamer 
disappears below the surface 

YOUR OWN “NEWS” FILM 

The live photoplay exhibitor is deeply 
conscious of the fact that the national ani- 
mated newspaper has its shortcomings, 
especially if he is located in a small town. 
Folks in Clayville are not as interested in 
seeing Van Troopen lay a foundation stone 
in New York City, as they are in John 

grown’s opening the Clayville Library. 
Maybe they saw the latter event performed, 
but that does not decrease their interest. 
Rather, it increases it, since the motion 
picture camera presents the event from a 
new viewpoint. Another thing—they are 
among the crowd, and who does not like 
seeing himself on the magic, white screen ? 

Maybe the dollars for your Soldiers’ 
Book Fund are not coming in as freely as 
they should. Here you have an event with 
a legitimate news interest. Or, Mrs. 
Brown, the well-known local  suffragist 
leader, sends you a letter in regard to the 
pains you took to secure her some im- 
portant data. The first thing that would 
occur to you would be to have the letter 
fiashed upon the screen, That is far too 
crude. Film an interview with your patron 
and introduce some intimate scenes, not 
forgetting the visualized testimonial. Blend 
entertainment and advertising. 

All in all, it is action by which you have 
to tell your story. A whole mass of ex 
planatory matter flashed on to the film 
hinders it instead of adding further en- 
lightenment, as is intended. The fewer 
and shorter the sub-titles are, the better 
the picture will be. It is what the spec- 
tator sees, not what he reads, that leaves 
the lasting impression, the paramount point 
to be reached in advertising by motion- 
pictures. Moreover, each word consumes 
one foot of film. 

The motion-picture photographer usually 
charges fifty cents a foot for producing 
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films along the foregoing lines. The ex- 
hibitor who is offered a news-event film 
will gladly snap it up as a special attrac- 
tion. And such publicity as your library 
will receive will not be easily forgotten in 
a day. 


WHY NOT A MINIATURE PHOTOPLAY ? 


The advertising film writer has arrived, 
and none too soon. He brings with him 
the training acquired in writing photoplays 
for purely entertainment purposes. To this 
he has added the knack of injecting the 
right proportion of selling talk into an in- 
teresting story, a combination which ably 
equips him for his job. 

Suppose you have a short photoplay 
written around your library. You either 
leave all the details in the hands of an in- 
dustrial producer, paying him accordingly, 
or else hire a regular photoplay author. In 
the latter event you only pay for the story 
in synopsis form, because only the pro- 
ducer can prepare a perfect technical sce- 
nario, unless, of course, the writer is at- 
tached to the staff and is acquainted with 
the studio facilities. 

Anyone who has had a scenario pro- 
duced can tell of the liberties taken with it. 
Some of these alterations are justified; 
some are not. It depends entirely on the 
director. So whenever you have a local 
photoplay produced, agree on the story and 
then if it is necessary to alter it afterward, 
ask the director his reasons for so doing. 
If they are sound ones, he will be able to 
give them, in which event you may allow 
him to go ahead. I have seen the publicity 
properties of many a commercial film im- 
paired because of unnecessary changes on 
the part of the director, so giving him a 
free hand without personal supervision is 
not to be recommended. 

The cost of producing a photoplay varies 
from $1.00 to $3.00 a foot. Steer clear of 
interior scenes, as they are expensive. A 
photoplay may seem a costly article to pro- 
duce, but it is a worth-while investment, in 
that it is at all times available and possesses 
exceptional business-pulling properties. 


ARRANGING THE FILM DETAILS 
To produce a good local library film 
means much more than merely arranging 
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for a series of explanatory photographs. 
The first step is to get in touch with a 
reputable motion-picture producer. I re- 
peat reputable because there are some none 
too scrupulous, who make it a regular 
practice to charge for superfluous footage, 
which is designated as padding in the 
motion-picture industry. The extra cost of 
this is nothing compared with the harm it 
does to your film. Success depends on 
snappy action, and if the film is unduly 
drawn out the spectators are liable to lose 
interest. I have seen material for a one- 
reel subject extended to two reels, boring 
an audience for thirty minutes instead of 
entertaining it for fifteen minutes. But 
even the cleverest motion-picture producer 
cannot avoid some waste footage. Like 
many a story or article, it has to be trimmed 
before it leaves the producer’s laboratory, 
so arrange for its projection beforehand 
and try to place yourself in the position of 
the spectator who is seeing the picture for 
the first time. 

Your best plan would be to have the 
representative of a reputable industrial 
motion-picture producer, or a local cine- 
matographer who knows his _ business, 
call on you. He will then draft out a sce- 
nario, in which he will allow one or more 
scenes for each detail, according to the 
area it covers. If it is only a minor de- 
tail, he will perhaps plan to “shoot” a five- 
foot flash, but to cover an important detail 
he may run up to fifty feet for a single 
scene. (A scene, by the way, is a portion of 
action which can be taken without moving 
the camera.) He then has to allow for 
sub-titles, for each detail must be tersely 
explained beforehand. Each word is reck- 
oned as one foot of film. A competent 
camera man figures his time at from $10 to 
$20 a day, and somebody must pay for that 
time even if weather conditions should de- 
lay the work of production. The producer 
will probably make an allowance for this 
in his estimate. 

Lighting conditions within the library 
may be unsuitable for photographic pur- 
poses, and the producer will probably have 
to figure on installing a portable lighting 
outfit, charging you fifty cents a film foot 
for the scenes in which it is used. 
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GETTING THE CIRCULATION 
Motion-picture advertising has presented 
its crop of new problems and probably none 
so involved as that of circulation. Let us, 
first of all, compare the film with printer’s 
ink. To my mind, a motion-picture is like 
a press agent’s story syndicated to a chain 
of newspapers thruout the country, yet it 
is different in some respects. A write-up 
may be released for simultaneous circula- 
tion and published in several thousand 
newspapers on the same day, but this would 
not be practicable in the case of the motion- 
picture. 

The regular photoplay producers have 
specified release dates for their produc- 
tions, and altho several thousand exhibitors 
may book the same production, their dates 
will be spread over about six months. Each 
print supplied by the film manufacturer to 
the exchange costs at least $100. The 
leading theaters are in a position to pay 
the high rental demanded for first-run, but 
the exchange has to keep the print work- 
ing overtime in order to make a profit, so 
it is rented out to other exhibitors at pro- 
portionately reduced rates. 

Now, suppose you have a _ one-reel 
motion-picture produced. The negative, 
we will say, costs $500, but for every print 
you need the charge is $100. If you are 
going to have your library film shown 
simultaneously at every theater, it means 
that you will have to supply a separate print 
for each theater. As the picture will only 
be retained for several days at the most, it 
is extremely doubtful whether the expense 
will be justified, so it is best to utilize but 
one print over a given territory. The life 
of a print depends on the care taken by 
the operator—it may only last three weeks 
in a serviceable condition, or it may be in 
excellent condition after six months of 
wear and tear. A motion film has to sur- 
vive so much wear and tear at the hands 
of different theater operators, that, in order 
to preserve a perfect appearance as long 
as possible, it should be printed upon a re- 
liable stock. Most of the regular pro- 
ducers use Eastman, so it is best to specify 
this particular kind. 

Allowing an average audience of 1000 
at each of the two evening performances, 
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and assuming the print takes six months to 
go the rounds of the local theaters, the film 
will be seen by possibly 312,000 people. 
There is more in these figures than ap- 
pears on the surface, for altho a publica- 
tion may guarantee such a circulation, you 
have to allow for those readers who skip 
the advertisements. In the motion-picture 
theater this cannot be done, as only one 
thing can be shown on the screen at a 
time, and in the darkened hall a spectator 
cannot turn his attention elsewhere. 

The film must be charged to the copy 
writer’s account, for an exhibitor charges 
from $12.50 to $50 per week for renting 
out his screen for advertising purposes. 

If desired, the film manufacturer will 
undertake the circulation of your film. He 
will outline for you an advantageous circu- 
lation plan, arrange with a chain of theaters 
for the presentation of your film and ob- 
tain the best terms and dates. He will ship 
the film to the first theater on the circuit. 
When the theater is thru with it, the reel 
will be dispatched to the next theater, and 
so on, until the whole circuit is covered. 


TRAVELING MOTION PICTURES IN 
MONTANA 

Tue University of Montana has pur- 
chased a complete motion picture equip- 
ment for use in the institution and for ex- 
tension work thruout the state. Reels of 
educational value will be shown in the Ium- 
ber camps with the double object of giving 
instruction in lumbering and _ logging 
methods in various sections of the country 
and of furnishing a pleasant break in the 
monotony of the camp life. The move is in 
accordance witht the policy of the lumber 
companies which have installed recreation 
and reading rooms and showers in the 
camps. Pictures were exhibited for the 
first time before the Forestry Club of the 
University in December. 

The chancellor of the university has au- 
thorized the showing of pictures of students 
at work in the different departments of the 
greater University of Montana: the Uni- 
versity of Montana, the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, the State 
Normal School and the School of Mines. 
These films will be shown in high schools. 
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LIBRARY LEGISLATION DURING 1917 


By Leroy J. BURLINGAME 


REGULAR sessions of the state legislatures 
were held in forty-two states of the United 
States in 1917. The states which did not 
hold any sessions were Alabama, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, and Virginia. Kentucky 
and Maryland had no regular sessions but 
both had special sessions. Georgia had 
both a regular and a special session. West 
Virginia had two extraordinary sessions be- 
sides her regular session. An examination 
of the session laws of the various states 
show that there was much library legisla- 
tion during the past year. The material 
used in*the following article was obtained 
directly from the session laws in most 
cases. It was not found possible to cor- 
respond with all the states to verify the 
facts. However, it is believed that the 
following review is practically complete. 
No effort was made to determine the num- 
ber of bills introduced which failed of 
passage. 

There was a general tendency to extend 
the scope of library work into new fields, 
and to provide more generously for the 
maintenance of such work. Legislatures 
continued to regulate minutely the affairs 
of libraries supported by state funds. There 
were a great many amendments to the ex- 
isting library law. Not only did the states 
provide more liberally for the maintenance 
of libraries, but in many imstances there 
were substantial increases in the salaries 
paid to librarians. County libraries, legis- 
lative reference bureaus, and co-ordination 
of the work of county and city libraries ap- 
peared to be the favorite subjects of legis- 
lation. Indiana enacted the most important 
and most complete county library law. 
Montana, North Carolina, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Michigan, and Texas also had im- 
portant county library laws. Maine and 
Arkansas established Legislative Reference 
Bureaus. Indiana abolished her Bureau of 
Legislative Information. Pennsylvania re- 
wrote her general library law. Massachu- 
setts was the only state to provide for 
use of library books by soldiers within 
the state. Following is a minute survey 
of the legislation enacted in each state. 
It was thought best that the material for 


each state be kept together. Subjects cov- 
ered by the legislation in the various states 
include appropriations, general library 
laws; county, town, and state libraries; 
law and historical libraries, legislative bu- 
reaus; documents, establishment, mainte- 
nance, and functions of libraries. The 
states are listed in alphabetical order. 
Wherever the states have biennial sessions, 
the appropriations are for two years. 

Alabama: No session. 

Arizona: A total appropriation of $14,- 
o85 was made for library purposes in 
Arizona. Of this amount, $4335 was ap- 
propriated to pay the deficit of the State 
Law Library for the years I913 to I9QI5 
inclusive. In addition $12,000 was appro- 
priated for extension division work at the 
State University. The appropriation act 
provided that the claims of all creditors 
against the library fund must be verified 
by the law librarian and the legislative ref- 
erence librarian. 

Arkansas: Arkansas added to the work 
of the Historical Commission the work 
usually performed by a separate legislative 
reference bureau. A branch department of 
the Historical Commission will collect all 
data, documents, and other material useful 
to legislators in their work. However, 
when they made the appropriation for the 
Historical Commission, they omitted the 
appropriation for the legislative reference 
department and the law establishing this 
department did not go into effect. 

Arkansas did not report as to library 
appropriations. 

California: In California, $250,000 was 
appropriated for the support and mainte- 
nance of the State Library. In addition 
$10,000 was appropriated for the salary of 
the state librarian. This was a decided in- 
crease. The salary of county librarians 
of the thirty-third class was raised to $1800 
per annum. 

The county boards of education were 
authorized to adopt a list of books and sup- 
plies for district school libraries. How- 
ever, no pupil can be required to purchase 
any of the said books. 

A new law provided that no librarian 
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shall be employed for more than two hours 
a day in any high school unless holding a 
certificate in library craft granted accord- 
ing to the provisions of the California code, 
and then such a librarian ranks as a teacher 
and is entitled to all the benefits of public 
school teachers. 

The clerks of all precincts were instruct- 
ed to prepare an index for all registration 
books and supply the state librarian with 
such index. 

Colorado: Session laws not available. 

Connecticut: Connecticut appropriated 
$119,700 for her State Library, in addition 
to a deficiency appropriation of $13,000. 
An appropriation of $10,000 was made to 
improve the Capitol grounds and the State 
Library grounds. 

Delaware: Delaware appropriated for 
library purposes a total of $8700 of which 
$3200 went to the State Library Commis- 
sion. The librarian was allowed S$soo for 
current incidental expenses. 

The publication of all public archives was 
put in the hands of the state librarian who 
is to be held responsible for them, and who 
has authority to sell them. 

Florida: A Florida State Museum was 
established at the State University at 
Gainesville, with authority to undertake a 
survey, make collections, and maintain a 
library of the natural history and resources 
of the state. The library and exhibits of 
the museum are open to the public. The 
board of control is given authority to make 
duplicate specimens for use as traveling 
exhibits. Direct management of the mu- 
s.um is put in the hands of a director who 
also must make an annual report to the 
board of control, and publish the activities 
and findings of the museum. The state 
board of control has charge of the ex- 
penditures in behalf of the newly organized 
work. 

Georgia: Twenty thousand, two hun- 
dred dollars was appropriated for library 
purposes in Georgia. Of this, $18,000 went 
to the State Library. Georgia also pro- 
vided for the compiling, publishing, and 
reporting of all early state records and 
reports. The State Library was put in 
charge of the distribution of Park’s “An- 
notated code of Georgia.” 
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The Georgia extra session enacted no li- 
brary legislation. 

Idaho: Idaho appropriated $14,875 for 
library purposes. 

A State Law Library at Pocatello, Ban- 
nock county, was created, and the Supreme 
Court was authorized to expend $5000 out 
of the State Library fund for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of this new library. 
The clerk of the District Court was made 
librarian, and the county of Bannock was 
to provide for the housing of the library. 
It was also provided that all fees received 
by the state of Idaho from notary publics 
and attorneys-at-law in fourteen counties 
of southern Idaho should go toward the 
“South Idaho Library Fund,” and be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Supreme 
Court. 

The librarian of the Traveling Library 
was instructed to make a report to the 
legislature. 

Illinois: Mllinois appropriated $115,437 
for library purposes, $69,600 of which went 
to the Legislative Reference Bureau, and 
$2000 was appropriated to make up a past 
deficit. 

The legislature provided that commission 
governed cities could establish and main- 
tain libraries according to the general legal 
provisions for all cities. 

The authorities in a park district may 
permit the erection of a library building 
in a park if the library is for public pur- 
poses, and if the people of the district by 
referendum express approval of the pro- 
posal. 

Indiana: Indiana appropriated $49,300 
for library purposes. The Library Com- 
mission received $12,500, and the State Li 
brary $23,100. 

In an act providing for the constitutional 
convention, the Bureau of Legislative In- 
formation was instructed to collect, com- 
pile, and to prepare all information and 
data which might be useful! to the delegates 
at the convention and to the public. It was 
also instructed to print the state constitu- 
tion, and an Indiana Year Book, which 
should include reports, facts, data, and sta- 
tistics of the state, its people, resources, 
and government. In Indiana we have the 
novel situation of the state legislature 
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burdening the Bureau of Legislative In- 
formation with many more duties, and then 
providing that it should be abolished from 
and after Oct. 1, 1917. It could not pos- 
sibly have finished its work. 

Indiana passed an important law in ref- 
erence to town and township libraries and 
the organization of public library boards. 
The library board is to be made up in the 
following way: Three residents of the city 
or town shall be appointed by the judge of 
the circuit court—one for one year, one 
for two years, and one for three years 
from the date of their appointment. After 
the first appointment all tenures shall be 
for a period of two years. If any town- 
ship advisory board shall levy and collect 
a tax for library purposes, the total amount 
of which is greater than the amount col- 
lected by the town or city, and turn it 
into the city or town treasury where a 
library is located, then the judge in making 
his appointments thereafter may appo-nt 
people who are residents of such city or 
town or such township outside the city. 
The common council or town board and 
the board of school trustees each shall 
appoint one member to the library board. 
The board of school trustees may appoint 
from its own body. These appointees 
must be residents of the city or town. 
If the township advisory board levies and 
collects for library purposes a tax of five- 
tenths of one mill on each dollar of all 
taxable property assessed in the township, 
exclusive of the property of the city or 
town taxed for library purposes, and pays 
the same to the treasurer of the city or 
town where the library is located, then the 
township trustee shall ex-officio become a 
member of the library board, and he shall 
appoint one person, a resident of the town- 
ship, as a member of the public library 
board. Women are eligible for the board, 
and not less than three members of the 
board shall be women. Those appointed 
shall be persons of well known integrity 
and ability, they shall be fitted for the work, 
and must be twenty-five years of age. All 
shall serve without compensation. 

Indiana’s county library law was the 
most important one passed during 1917. 
It provided for the establishment and main- 
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tenance of county libraries in counties in 
which there are no free public tax sup- 
ported libraries in any city or town: for 
aid to be granted by the county to the li- 
brary of any city or town in return for 
which the residents of the county are en- 
titled to the use of the library and to 
representation on the board; for a com- 
bination of city, town, or township, and 
county libraries in which case the county 
library board shall control the city, town, 
or township library as a branch of the 
county library. The tax levy for the sup- 
port of a county library is limited to not 
less than five-tenths of a mill nor more 
than one mill on each dollar of taxable 
property. The main provisions of the law 
are as follows: 

Maintenance and Control: The county 
commissioners of any county upon petition 
of twenty-five resident freeholders of each 
township in the county, not already taxed 
for library purposes, may establish a coun- 
ty public library open and free to all in- 
habitants of the county, and may levy a 
tax for this purpose. Within five days 
after such tax is levied or such peti- 
tion is filed with the clerk of the circuit 
court, the following bodies shall be notified 
by the clerk, and within ten days they 
shall make appointments to the library 
board. The county commissioners shall 
appoint two members for a term of one 
year—one of whom shall be a woman. The 
county superintendent of schools shall ap- 
point two members for terms of two 
years—one of whom shall be a woman. 
The circuit court judge shall appoint three 
members, one for one year, one for two 
years, and one for three years. One of his 
appointments also shall be a woman. 

Organization, Powers, Duties: The coun- 
ty library board shall have the control and 
disbursement of all public funds for library 
use, the custody of all books and property 
of every description, power to purchase 
books, periodicals, all necessary equipment 
and supplies, and direct all the affairs of 
such county public library. They are em- 
powered to receive donations, bequests, 
and hold and convey realty and personal 
property for and on behalf of such library. 
They may make and enforce rules and 
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regulations, employ the necessary aid, and 
establish branches at their discretion. All 
county library money is held by the county 
treasurer as a separate fund, and is paid 
out on warrant of the board president, 
countersigned by the secretary. In any 
county where there is now a library fund, 
it now becomes available for library pur- 
poses. 

County Aid to City Libraries: If the 
city board gives to the county commis- 
sioners notice of willingness to allow their 
library to be freely used by residents of 
the county on the condition that the county 
aid in its support, the county commissioners 
upon petition of twenty-five residents of 
each township may vote a tax of between 
one-tenth of one mill to one mill on each 
dollar of taxabie property, and turn the 
same into the city library fund—to be con- 
tinued as long as ten per cent. of the coun- 
ty inhabitants outside the city use the li- 
brary, or otherwise at the discretion of the 
county commissioners. 

Appointments and Qualifications of 
Board: If the county takes advantage of a 
city offer, it shall be represented on the 
public library board. The county commis- 
sioners shall appoint two members, one a 
woman, for a two year term, and the coun- 
ty superintendent of schools shall appoint 
two members, one a woman, and one for 
a one year term and one for three years. 
These persons are to have the same qualifi- 
cations and equal authority with the other 
members of the library board. 

Combination of City and County Libra- 
ries: If both exist within the county, the 
city board with the consent of the county 
board may pay to the county fund its in- 
come, and thereupon the county library 
board shall maintain the city or town li- 
brary as a branch of the county library. 
Such library shall remain part of the coun- 
ty library as long as ten per cent of the 
inhabitants of the city or town shall be 
users of the county library thru such 
branch. 

This is the most important county library 
law passed during the year. Indiana leads 
in library legislation for 1917. 

lowa: Iowa had no library legislation 
during 1917. She appropriated for library 
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purposes $100,840, of which $51,560 went 
to the state historical department. 

Kansas: The only 1917 legislation affect- 
ing libraries was a law authorizing the 
erection of library buildings by cities of the 
second and third class. 

The total appropriations in Kansas for 
library purposes were $33,450. Of this 
sum $19,550 went to the State Library, and 
the remainder to the State Historical So- 
ciety Library. 

Kentucky: Kentucky held a special ses- 
sion, but enacted no library legislation. 


Louisiana: No session of the legislature 
was held in 1917. 
Maine: Maine appropriated $62,500 for 


libraries. 

The most important act in regard to li- 
braries was that authorizing the establish- 
ment of a Legislative Reference Bureau. 
The state librarian was instructed to estab- 
lish in the State Library a Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau which shall collect, arrange, 
and place on file books, pamphlets, docu- 
ments and other material relating to legis- 
lation, and which shall prepare abstracts 
of laws of other states and present such 
other information as may be necessary for 
the legislature in the performance of its 
duties. 

Library Instruction: On application to 
the state librarian or the State Library 
Commission, the librarian or trustee of any 
free library may have instruction at the 
State Library or at their home library in 
cataloging and any other matter pertain- 
ing to the maintenance and administration 
of libraries. 

Town Libraries: If the legal voters at 
a regularly called town meeting appro- 
priate not less than one hundred dollars 
for the purchase of books, and provide 
for the care, custody, and distribution of 
its books, and those donated to it by the 
state, it is entitled to the following bene- 
fits. The Maine Library Commission shall 
donate to any town having no free public 
library books purchased for that purpose, 
not exceeding in value fifty per cent. of 
the books and documents purchased for 
the said town to found a free public library 
therein. The donation in no case shall 
exceed $100. 
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Use of Adjoining Town Libraries: Any 
town may appropriate a sum of money, not 
exceeding the legal limit for maintaining 
free libraries, to secure for its inhabitants 
the free use of a library located in an ad- 
joining town, and it shall be entitled to 
state aid of not less than seven nor more 
than ten per cent. of the amount so raised 
annually; provided that no town shall re- 
ceive more than $500. 

The stipulation as to the amount to be 
assessed for the establishment of free pub- 
lic libraries by village corporations was 
eliminated. Formerly it was two dollars 
for each ratable poll within the village 
limits. ‘Lhe law now provides for the 
assessment of a corporate tax and the ap- 
propriation therefrom for the maintenance 
and anual increase of libraries a sum not 
to exceed one dollar for each ratable poll 
within the village limits for the preceding 
year. 

Maryland: Maryland held a_ special 
session, but enacted no library legislation. 

Massachusetts: Massachusetts appropri- 
ated $53,040 for libraries in 1917. Nine- 
teen thousand eight hundred and fifty dol- 
lars went to the Library Commission, and 
the remainder to the State Library. 

Books for Soldiers: Massachusetts took 
the lead among states in providing books 
for soldiers. The public library commis- 
sioners were authorized to expend one 
thousand dollars per year until the end of 
the war in supplying books for the use 
of the United States army, the navy, na- 
tional or home guard which may be lo- 
cated within the commonwealth. The com- 
mission may place the books in charge of 
a military officer or any other person or 
corporation and provide for their distribu- 
tion and collection as it deems proper. 

Michigan: Michigan appropriated $10,- 
ooo each for the State Library, the Travel- 
ling Library, and the Board of Library 
Commissioners. Besides this, they pro- 
vided for an annual appropriation of $15,- 
ooo for the Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion. 

An amendment provided for the appoint- 
ment of an assistant law librarian at a 
salary of $1500. A person to be qualified 
must be an attorney-at-law legally ad- 
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mitted to the bar of the state. The state 
librarian was given authority to appoint 
an assistant to be put in charge of the 
legislative reference work at a salary of 
$2500. 

In each school district of the third class 
(population between twelve thousand and 
seventy thousand) the board of education 
was authorized to establish and maintain 
a library or art museum for the schools of 
the district if it deems it advisable. They 
also have power to appoint a board of li- 
brary commissioners to govern such libra- 
Ties or museums. 

County Libraries: The 1917 session at 
Michigan authorized the creation of coun- 
ty libraries. In any county the board of 
supervisors are given the power to estab- 
lish a public library free for the use of 
its inhabitants of such county or to con- 
tract for the use of a public library already 
established within the county to furnish 
library privileges to the people of the 
county according to the terms of the con- 
tract agreed upon. For these purposes an 
annual tax of not more than one half mill 
on the dollar may be levied. In case the 
county library is established, there shall 
be a library board consisting of five mem- 
bers, the county commissioner of schools 
and four other members to be appointed by 
the board of supervisors, the commissioner 
to hold ex-officio during his term of office, 
the other members to be appointed for 
four year terms, except that the first mem- 
bers are to be appointed for one, two, 
three, and four years respectively. In case 
the county contracts with an existing li- 
brary, the board having control of such 
library shall administer the library fund, 
but there shall be an advisory board, con- 
sisting of three members, the county super- 
intendent of schools and two additional 
members to be appointed by the board of 
supervisors for two year terms. The duty 
of the advisory board shall be to consult 
with the board administering the library 
fund in regard to the purchase of books, 
the location of branches and any other 
matter pertaining to the proper manage- 
ment of the county library and its fund. 
This was one of the important library laws 
of 1917. 
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Minnesota: Minnesota appropriated $51,- 
150 for libraries, of which $25,000 went 
to the State Historical Society. The State 
Library received $14,150. 

The school board of any independent 
school district of the first class was au- 
thorized to establish library stations, and 
maintain them along with any other social 
center activities. They are empowered to 
levy a tax within such district for this pur- 
pose. If possible, the library station is to 
be maintained in a school building. 

Mississippi: Mississippi held no session 
in I9I7. 

Missouri: Missouri’s library legislation 
in 1917 was limited to appropriations. Her 
total appropriations for libraries approxi- 
mate $46,935. The Library Commission 
received $18,160 and the State Historical 
Society $16,840. Small deficiency appro- 
priations were made for both of these in- 
stitutions. 

Montana: Montana appropriated $38,- 
800 for libraries. She provided for the 
preservation, collection, and publication of 
all historical facts on the early settlement 
of Montana, and appropriated $9000 to 
carry out the provisions of the act. This 
is included in the total appropriation quoted 
above. The salary of the state historian 


was fixed at $3000 per year, and that of his 
secretary at $125 per month. 

A new law provided that all moneys of 
the attorney’s license tax fund, not ex- 
pended or disbursed in the ways specified, 
should be turned into the law library fund 
to be used for the purchase of books and 


other library supplies. All expenditures 
must be approved by at least one justice 
of the supreme court. 

Montana freely amended her county li- 
brary law so that the main provisions are 
as follows: The county free library is to 
be under the general supervision of the 
Board of County Commissioners who are 
to make the necessary rules and regula- 
tions. It is the duty of the county libra- 
rian to build up and manage the library, 
establish branches, buy books and equip- 
ment, and take proper care of the- library 
building. The county commissioners are 
authorized to audit and allow the neces- 
sary expenses and compensation for the 
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performance of these duties. All em- 
ployees must pass a graded examination 
to determine their qualifications for the 
work, The county librarian is appointed 
by the Board of County Commissioners, 
and must be a graduate of a library school 
or have two years’ experience in a library 
of more than two thousand volumes. After 
the creation and organization of the state 
board of library examiners, no one shall 
be eligible unless he receives a certificate 
of qualification from such board. Upon 
petition of at least twenty per cent. of the 
resident tax payers, the county commis- 
sioners shall appoint a public hearing for 
such petition, and at their discretion they 
may establish at the county seat a county 
free library. 

Nebraska: Nebraska appropriated $6o9,- 
230 for libraries. The largest sum, $16,- 
500 went to the legislative reference bu- 
reau. 

Nebraska granted to all library boards 
the right of eminent domain. 

Nevada: Nevada appropriated $36,000 
for libraries. Provision was made for the 
printing of the papers of the Nevada His- 
torical Society. 

A large extension in the use of the State 
Library was made by the state. A new 
law provided that residents of the state 
may borrow books by writing in to the li- 
brary by mail and having books sent to 
them prepaid, to be returned prepaid within 
four weeks. If the book is kept longer, a 
fine of ten cents a day will be levied, and 
if kept twenty days over time the priv- 
ileges of the delinquent will be forfeited. 
Any school district may borrow twelve 
books at a time, and if any penalty is in- 
curred, it is against the library fund of 
the district. Two thousand five hundred 
dollars was appropriated to carry out the 
provisions of this law. The state libra- 
rian is also instructed to prepare an author 
and subject catalog, and send it to all the 
school districts with a copy of the state 
library rules. 

New Hampshire: New Hampshire ap- 
propriated $36,060 for her state library. 

The New Hampshire general library law 
was considerably amended by the 1917 
legislature. The organization and func- 
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tions of the State Library were outlined 
in detail. The library is maintained for 
the use of the members of departments of 
state government and as a reference li- 
brary for the use of citizens of the state. 
It is to be governed and controlled by a 
board of three trustees appointed by the 
governor of the state. They shall serve 
without compensation and no more than 
two of the trustees shall be of the same 
political faith. The trustees shall appoint 
a state librarian for a term of three years 
and specify the duties of the librarian. 
Legislative reference service is to be main- 
tained by the State Library. The law pro- 
vides for the exchange of publications, and 
the delivery to the State Library of all 
documents of public interest. The trus- 
tees are made custodians of the State Li- 
brary building and the library property. 

A board, consisting of four residents of 
the state and the state librarian, ex officio, 
is established under the name of the Pub- 
lic Library Commission of New Hamp- 
shire. Two members of the commission 
shall be appointed from each of the two 
leading political parties. The purpose of 
the commission is to aid in providing li- 
brary instruction to librarians thruout the 
state, and to provide financial aid (not ex- 
ceeding one hundred dollars) to towns 
wishing to establish a library, and to free 
public libraries whenever they conform to 
the provisions specified. The commission 
may establish travelling libraries to be 
loaned to schools, libraries, and literary 
associations that obey the rules and regu- 
lations. The commission shall make 4a bi- 
ennial report to the governor. 

The selectmen in each town must main- 
tain a tax for the support of a library, and 
if the town has no library, the money so 
raised shall be held by the library trustees 
and allowed to accumulate until such time 
as the town may vote to establish a library. 
Unless a town obtained its library by be. 
quest, a board of library trustees shall be 
elected at a duly called town meeting to 
govern the library. The board may con- 
sist of any number of persons divisible by 
three which the town may decide to elect. 
Penalty is provided for violation of any 
parts of the act. 
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New Jersey: New Jersey appropriated 
$37,200 for libraries. Outside of appro- 
priations there was no library legislation 
of any kind in New Jersey. Two minor 
bills were introduced but failed of passage. 

New Mexico: New Mexico appropriated 
$3400 for her State Library. The sale and 
conveyance of land occupied by the library 
building of the Woman’s Board of Trade 
and Library Association for the nominal 
sum of fifty dollars was authorized. 

New York: New York appropriated 
$109,170 for the State Library, $102,160 
for the State Museum, $22,820 for the 
Superior Court Law Libraries, $20,470 for 
the Judicial Libraries of the Court of Ap- 
peals, and $5000 for the Legislative Li- 
brary. Besides these large sums, about 
$75,000 more was appropriated for school 
libraries, departmental libraries, and dis- 
trict court libraries. 

The law libraries of the Superior Court 
of New York and of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of the city and county of New 
York were consolidated to form the Law 
Library of the Superior Court of the First 
District. The Supreme Court Library at 
Buffalo was put in charge of trustees who 
are appointed by the justices. 

The city of Glen Cove was incorporated 
and empowered to form a public library 
district. The library is under the control 
of a board of trustees of five members— 
three appointed by the city council and 
two by the board of education. All the 
rights, powers, privileges, and obligations 
of the library are vested in the board of 
trustees. The library is entitled to all the 
benefits of the public library laws of New 
York. The trustees shall prepare an an- 
nual budget, and submit it to the mayor. 
If he disapproves of it, it must be resub- 
mitted by a four to one vote and a new 
one presented. When it is finally ap- 
proved, it is filed with the commissioner 
of finance, and the council will provide 
for the same. The library funds are ap- 
propriated by the council or received from 
any source, and disbursed by the trustees. 

North Carolina: North Carolina raised 
the appropriation for the Historical Com- 
mission from six to seven thousand dollars, 
that of the legislative reference library 
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from five to six thousand dollars, and that 
for the travelling library from four to 
eight thousand dollars. 

The county commissioners and the coun- 
ty board of education were authorized and 
empowered to co-operate with the trustees 
of any public or town library in counties 
where such exist in extending library ser- 
vice to the rural communities, and to ap- 
propriate out of the funds in their control 
an amount sufficient to pay the expenses 
of such extension. 

Any city or town is authorized to make 
continuing appropriations to any library 
associations or corporations whose books 
are available to the residents without 
charge and according to the regulations of 
the associations or corporation which have 
been approved by the city. Such appro- 
priation shall not exceed one-fortieth of 
one per cent of the taxable value of the 
city or town. 

North Dakota: North Dakota had no 
legislation affecting libraries. Appropria- 
tions for library purposes amounted to 
$38,726. 

Ohio: Ohio passed no library legisla- 
tion in 1917, the Marker bill providing 
county district library service being unex- 
pectedly vetoed by the governor after hav- 
ing passed the General Assembly. Total 
appropriations for library purposes were 
$155,464. Of this sum $33,000 was appro- 
priated for the Archaeological and His- 
torical Society. 

Oklahoma: Approximately $48,000 was 
appropriated for library interests in Okla- 
homa. There was no further library legis- 
lation. 

Oregon: Oregon appropriated $72,500 
for libraries in 1917. The State Library 
received $40,000 of this sum. 

In counties of fifty thousand population 
or more the county court was authorized 
to contract with any law library associa- 
tion or corporation owning and maintain- 
ing a law library convenient to the court 
house for use by the judges, the city com- 
missioners, the district attorney, and all 
other attorneys duly admitted to practice 
law in Oregon. 

Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania appropri- 
ated $222,640 for libraries. The largest 
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amount, $98,340 went to the State Library. 
In addition $15,000 was appropriated to 
enable the Legislative Reference Bureau 
to continue the work of codifying the gen- 
eral laws of Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania enacted an important gen- 
eral library law. Its chief provisions are 
as follows: Any municipality (includes 
county, city, borough, town, or township) 
may make appropriations to establish and 
maintain a free, public, non-sectarian li- 
brary for the use of the residents. Such 
appropriation shall not exceed two mills on 
each dollar of taxable property. The muni- 
cipal authorities may submit the question 
to the voters voluntarily or upon petition 
of three per cent. of the voters. The ques- 
tion of establishing an annual tax shall be 
voted upon at the same time. If by popular 
subscription a sum equal to or more than 
the two mill tax is raised, it shall be ac- 
cepted for library purposes, provided that 
not more than two per cent. of the said sum 
is subscribed by one person or firm. The 
library fund and the maintenance and con- 
trol of the library is in the hands of the 
board of library directors (between five 
and seven members) which is appointed by 
the municipal authorities. Two or more 
municipalities may unite in joint written 
agreement in maintaining a free library. 
A muncipality may contract with any ex- 
isting non-sectarian library for the free 
use of such library by the residents. 

Whenever any county commissioners 
take advantage of this act, and levy a tax 
for library purposes, they must exempt 
from such a tax all property already taxed 
for the purpose of maintaining a free li- 
brary, unless the municipality may wish 
to join with the county in the library 
project. The board of directors may 
establish branches, deposit stations, or 
traveling libraries, and the right of em- 
inent domain is granted for library inter- 
ests. Where a free library exists in a 
municipality, no new library shall be estab- 
lished, but all the library aid provided by 
this act shall be given to the existing li 
brary. If five per cent. of the voters peti- 
tion the municipal authorities, the latter 
must submit to the voters the question of 
creating a bonded indebtedness for the 
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purpose of purchasing grounds or erecting 
library buildings. 

All library property is exempt from 
taxation. 

Rhode Island: Ninety-five thousand, one 
hundred dollars was appropriated for libra- 
ries in Rhode Island in 1917. The salary 
of the law librarian was increased from 
$1600 to $2400, and that of the state libra- 
rian from $1600 to $1800. This was all 
the library legislation in Rhode Island. 

South Carolina: Twenty thousand nine 
hundred dollars was appropriated by South 
Carolina. 

A special law was enacted providing for 
the establishment and maintenance of a li- 
brary in the Rock Hill school district. 

South Dakota: South Dakota appropri- 
ated $36,600 for the support of libraries. 

An important county library law was en- 
acted during 1917. Upon petition of at 
least twenty per cent of the legal voters of 
the county, and signed in at least a major- 
ity of the taxing districts, the board of 
county commissioners at their discretion 
may establish a free library in such county. 
In that event the provisions of the law be- 
come effective. 

If there is no free public library in such 
county suitable or available for use as a 
central library of a county system, the 
county commissioners shall appoint a board 
of county library trustees of five members, 
two of whom are to be women, who shall 
establish, regulate, and maintain a free 
public library. By August the first of each 
year, the county library trustees shall cer- 
tify to the county commissioners an amount 
necessary for the maintenance and exten- 
sion of the library, and thereupon the 
county commissioners shall levy a tax not 
to exceed one-half of one mill on each 
dollar of taxable property. This shall con- 
stitute the library fund. Any district which 
is maintaining a free public library by 
taxation shall be omitted from this levy. 

In any county where there are free libra- 
ries, the board of county commissioners is 
empowered to take over the care and con- 
trol upon terms agreed upon with the trus- 
tees of such library or libraries, and to con- 
tract for free service to all the residents 
of the county. The first contract shall run 
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for five years, and thereafter, if agreed 
upon, the contract shall run for a period 
of between five and ten years. If a joint 
agreement is not possible, the county com- 
missioners shall proceed as hereinbefore 
provided. 

Tennessee: Tennessee appropriated $29,- 
500 for libraries. The Law Library re- 
ceived four thousand dollars, the depart- 
ment of History and Archives three 
thousand six hundred, and the remainder 
went to the State Library and the Library 
Commission. 

Texas: Texas appropriated $42,760 for 
libraries in 1917. 

Texas passed an act rewriting their 
county library law. The county commis- 
sioners have the power to establish and 
maintain county free libraries or to estab- 
lish in co-operation with other free libra- 
ries a joint library for the use of the co- 
operating counties. The library shall be 
established for that part of the county ly- 
ing outside incorporated territory having 
free libraries. Upon their own initiative 
or upon petition of one hundred signers the 
question of whether or not one is to be 
established will be put to the people. 

No person shall be eligible to be county 
librarian unless he has received a certifi- 
cate from the state board of library exam- 
iners, which shall consist of the university 
librarian and three other librarians. Such 
county libraries are to be supported by a 
tax not to exceed five-tenths of a mill on 
each dollar of taxable property. The 
county may co-operate with a city library 
or with an adjacent county if it is more 
practicable. Instead of establishing a 
separate free library, the county commis- 
sioners shall order an election to determine 
whether library privileges shall be obtained 
from existing libraries. Upon petition of 
five hundred residents in that part of the 
county voting to have a county free library, 
the county commissioners shall call an elec- 
tion to see if it shall be disestablished. 

Utah: Utah’s appropriations for libra- 
ries amounted to $6000. The legislature 
recognized the Historical Society of Utah 
as a state institution. The said society 
shall hold all of its present and future col- 
lections of property for the state, and shall 
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maintain them in suitable rooms to be pro- 
vided by the secretary of state or the board 
of regents of the state university. The so- 
ciety shall be the custodian of all records, 
documents, relics, and other material of 
historic value. 

Vermont: Vermont appropriated $25,- 
ooo for libraries. Of this sum the State 
Library received $13,000. 

The state librarian was authorized to 
employ and pay assistants, subject to the 
approval of the trustees. The salary of 
the librarian is to be determined by the 
trustees. 

Virginia: Virginia held no legislative 
session in 1917. 

Washington: Washington appropriated 
$58,605 for libraries. The largest amount, 
$28,400, went to the State Law Library. 
Outside of this, there was no library legis- 
lation. 

West Virginia: West Virginia had two 
extraordinary sessions of her legislature in 
1917. During the second special session, 
the following appropriations were made. 
A total appropriation of $30,700 was made 
for libraries, of which the State Library 
received $9000, and the Department of 
Archives and History $9100. 

Wisconsin: In Wisconsin the appro- 
priation to the State Historical Society for 
general operation was increased from $50,- 
000 to $52,000 annually. The appropriation 
to the State Library for general operation 
was increased from $7125 to $9200 annu- 
ally; appropriation for books was in- 
creased from three to four thousand dol- 
lars for each of the next two fiscal years. 
This latter is not made a continuing appro- 
priation. An emergency appropriation of 
$6000 was made for the Legislative Refer- 
ence Library, available in preparing for 
the legislative sessions and during their 
continuance. 

The appropriation for the Free Library 
Commission, formerly a single lump sum, 
was divided into a fund for general opera- 
tion and a fund for capital expenditure. 
The total amount is not changed. 

The librarian of any library in a town, 
village, or city shall be notified by the local 
health officer of the appearance of any 
dangerous communicable disease. Library 
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books shall not be taken into a home where 
such disease exists, and shall not be re- 
turned to the library from such a home 
nless disinfected. Infected books shall be 
burned unless thoroly disinfected under 
the direction of the health officer. 

In any county having a county library 
under the provisions of chapter 296 of the 
laws of 1913, the cost to the county shall 
be divided in proportion to the expenditure 
in each town, village, or city, and each 
such town, village, or city shal Iraise by tax 
and pay back to the county the amount so 
expended. 

Wyoming: Eighteen thousand nine hun- 
dred dollars was appropriated for libraries 
in Wyoming. All public libraries become 
exempt from taxation. 

This completes the library legislation in 
the states in I9QI7. 


LIAUTARD VETERINARY LIBRARY 
OPENED IN NEW YORK CITY 
THE opening of the Alexander Liau- 

tard Library at the New York State Veter- 

inary College of New York University, 

338 East Twenty-sixth street, New York 

City, on Dec. 5, has given to the city 

the use of what is claimed to rank 

as the most valuable veterinary collection 
of books, journals, pathological and ana- 
tomical specimens in this country. Dr. 

Liautard, who is now in Paris, has spent 

a lifetime collecting the books and speci- 

mens. Of the books there are some 3000 

volumes in practically every tongue, those 

in the English language comprising every 
work of any note written on the subject. 

There are complete sets of current journals 

in French and German. The pathological 

and anatomical collection comprises sev- 
eral thousand specimens, which Dr. Liau- 

tard hopes may become the nucleus for a 

veterinary museum. 

The library is not be confined to mem- 
bers of the New York University but is 
open to any member of the profession or 
any one interested in the study of compara- 
tive medicines. Books may be borrowed 
for two weeks at a time with the privilege 
of renewal, on the same basis as from the 
public libraries. The library is located on 
the second floor of the main building. 
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THE RURAL LIBRARY IN PRACTICE 
By H. N. W. Mactrt, of Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


Any review of the work of the Pleasant 
Valley Free Library must be made in 
relation to the conditions existing in the 
community in which the library was es- 
tablished. 

The village has less than 500 inhabitants. 
This population is largely composed of 
farmers who have retired from active 
work. These people during their whole 
life have had to be self-dependent in every 
way, and consequently it was difficult to 
get them to see why the use of a library 
should be free. One of our initial difficul- 
ties was to persuade those who had not 
joined the association to take advantage 
of library privileges. 

The township has a population of 1,500 
and covers 32 square miles. When we 
organized in 1903, feeling ambitious, and 
being ignorant of conditions, we selected 
the township as our field of action, but in 
a few years we had learned to concentrate 
our work on the village, devoting most of 
our efforts to cultivating the “library habit” 
in the school children, and trying to make 
the library popular. 

Most of the farmers of the township 
live in a radius of two to five miles away 
from the village. There was no means of 
reaching them by a book wagon, and it 
was difficult to interest them, as they had 
not the reading habit—except in the case 
of some who had more than a district 
school experience. They had, to a man, 
lost faith in “book farming,” for the simple 
reason that up to twenty or twenty-five 
years ago the farmer was finding by ex- 
perience that most books on agricultural 
topics were not to be relied upon. To-day, 
of course, conditions are quite different. 
Thanks to Cornell and similar institutions, 
“book farming” is coming into its own. 

Three years ago a well known farm 
paper went out of business, and the editor 
presented our library with nearly 300 vol- 
umes on farm topics, all of recent issue 
and by writers of acknowledged ability. 


*Read before the New York Library Association 
at Roscoe, Sept. 21, 1917. 


In our neighborhood there are at least a 
dozen men who have been to some agricul- 
tural school, with the result that they make 
frequent demands on the library. 

In 1907 we had a Corn Exhibition in the 
local hall, under the direction of L. H. 
Bailey, and supervised by Prof. Warren, 
of Cornell. This was in the days before 
Corn Clubs, and was the first Corn Exhi- 
bition held in the state. It was thus an 
excellent advertisement of our library. 
The campaign began in the spring and the 
exhibition was held in the fall. Pessimists 
and doubters were numerous, but not- 
withstanding we had seventy-five exhibits 
of corn and sixty-four of potatoes. 

We began business with 297 volumes, in 
a building 12 feet by 15 feet. In October, 
1909, we laid the cornerstone for a new 
building. There were present about 200 
citizens and 125 school children. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Lieutenant Governor 
Chanler. The stone was laid by a thirty- 
third degree Master Mason. In 1910 we 
moved into our new quarters, 24 feet by 
40 feet, with an extension, 12 feet by 20 
feet. 

The figures of our circulation during 
these years are of interest as showing the 
effect of publicity. Up to 1908, when the 
campaign for the building fund was started, 
the circulation was less than 6000. That 
year it was 6190. In 1909, when the cor- 
nerstone was laid, it was 7659. In 1910, 
when the building was occupied, it rose to 
8019. In 1911, the novelty still lasting, 
there was a circulation of 7162; while in 
1912, the novelty having somewhat worn 
off, the normal figure of 6408 was reached. 

The building has exceptionally good 
furniture; two oak tables, desk and six 
corner chairs. There are also six dozen 
camp chairs for use at lectures, etc. We 
have a fine lantern with special lens, and 
also a radiopticon. 

There are from six to eight lectures each 
season. Some of the subjects have been: 
“Glaciers,” “West Indies,” “Boxer up- 
rising,” “Russia,” all by people who had 
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actually been on the scene of their lecture. 
There have also been illustrated readings 
from Cooper, Longfellow, Dickens and 
Shakespeare by home talent. All lectures 
are free, but we have to compete with card 
parties. The average attendance is from 
sixty to seventy-five. A peculiar fact about 
the lectures is that local talent draws better 
than the best professor from Vassar Col- 
lege. 

Classes have been conducted by the li- 
brary in ancient history, English litera- 
ture, stenography, mathematics, French and 
domestic science. 

The following societies have been or- 
ganized in the library: Junior Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A,, Equal Suffrage League, 
Village Improvement Society, and Com- 
munity Christmas Tree. In 1914 we made 
an effort to form a local history club. 
At the third meeting several gentlemen 
from Poughkeepsie attended, among them 
J. C. Sickley, of the Memorial Library 
there. At their earnest solicitation we ex- 
tended our organization into the “Dutchess 
County Historical Society” which now 
has some 250 members, has issued two 
“Year Books” and one “Monograph,” 
and in August of this year had a “pil- 
grimage” to a few of the historical sites, 
of which the county has many, with an at- 
tendance exceeding 200. 

The daily weather map comes to the li- 
brary, and is posted in the post office. We 
also use picture bulletins for birthdays— 
Washington, Lincoln, etc., and also for 
Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of 
July, etc. On Flag Day we exhibited a 
flag made in 1850, in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 

We have frequently borrowed from Pratt 
Institute pictures, bulletins and photos of 
celebrated paintings. 

We loan twenty-five or thirty books at 
a time to two rural schools about four or 
five miles from the village, for supplemen- 
tary reading, also bulletins, the teachers 
coming into the library to make their se- 
lection. These loans are made with the 
understanding that the fact that they are 
made by the library shall be impressed 
upon the scholars. 
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For three years we had school contests 
in recitations, offering gold and silver 
prizes, the trustees naming the authors. 
Prizes were awarded for two years to the 
scholar who wrote the best sketch of books 
read from the library, the course being two 
books a month for five months. 

Last season we had one “story hour” a 
month, and one lecture a month in the 
afternoon, for school children. The sub- 
jects were Franklin, Washington, Lincoln, 
Coal, Brushmaking. The average attend- 
ance at school was sixty, at lectures, forty- 
five. 

We use the State Traveling Library, hav- 
ing during last year as many as seventy- 
five volumes at one time. We also bor- 
rowed twenty-five or thirty volumes from 
Poughkeepsie, several from the New York 
Public Library, and twenty-seven from the 
State Library. 

Our expenses average $225 a year. This 
includes heat, light, interest, insurance and 
janitor service; all other service is vol- 
unteer. Our fixed income is $100 a year 
from the village for five years. Food 
sales, entertainments, etc., provide the rest. 

There are now some 4350 volumes in 
the library, and for several years past the 
circulation has exceeded 6000. We make 
a strong point of supplying any patron with 
the book or books asked for, being able to 
procure them either from Albany or Pough- 
keepsie within four days. 

For several years we have maintained a 
branch at a small hamlet four miles from 
the library. Here we keep 100 books in 
circulation at a farm house where the 
neighbors have access to them at any time 
thru the courtesy of the farmer’s wife. 

The trustees have recently taken over the 
care of two triangular plots where formerly 
nothing but rubbish collected. One of these 
plots is in front of the library, and is known 
now as “Library square.” 

At the Dutchess County Fair of 1912, 
we had an exhibit consisting of bulletins, 
photographs of the building, charter, and 
traveling library. Attendants distributed 
to visitors “Goop” book-markers and a leaf- 
let, “Don’t be a quitter.” The space oc- 
cupied was 8 x 16 x 8. 
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We keep posters in two of the local 
grocery stores, the post office and railway 
station. They are home-made affairs, and 
are frequently changed. 

These are some of the means we have 
found effective in what is of vital impor- 
tance—keeping the library in the minds of 
the people. 

* 
SOME RESULTS 

“By their fruits, ye shall know them,” 
declares the Word. This short statement 
concerning the work of the Pleasant Valley 
Library is not an appreciation, the rather, 
a declaration of accomplishment by a friend 
of the institution. 

As to visible results, the building with its 
complete and up-to-date equipment for all 
departments of library work is remarkable 
for a village of the size of Pleasant Valley. 
Furnace-heated in winter, with its beauti- 
ful fire-place for added warmth in extreme 
weather; electrically lighted and equipped 
for stereopticon work, ample shelving for 
its increasing number of volumes; fur- 
nished with folding chairs for lectures and 
meetings; tastefully fitted with necessary 
furniture and its walls adorned with good 
pictures, it is a credit to the generosity and 
labor of those who have helped to make 
the “library” in this direction a material 
asset to the village, an asset whose real 
value cannot be estimated. 

It has encouraged the reading of the best 
books by older readers. It has furnished 
reference works for those who have turned 
hither to help them in their labors with 
hand, heart or mind. It has taught the 
children, with its close and sympathetic 
touch with the schools, to turn toward the 
real things of life, by directing and en- 
couraging their reading in right directions. 

By the addresses, lectures, readings and 
various gatherings it has kept the little vil- 
lage in touch with the world. Its many 
“bulletins,” illustrated and otherwise, have 
brought before those who visit the building, 
the living topics of the times. 

Perhaps the most noted result of these 
years of work is seen in the community 
spirit, which it has fostered. While not 
so advertised, it has been the one real 


thing at work in this village toward that 
very end. When the use of the building 
has been asked for by any organization or 
group of people whose object was right and 
true, it has always been freely granted. 
Y. M. C. A.,, Y. W. C. A., Woman’s Suf- 
frage, Camp-Fire Girls, Red Cross, and 
other organizations have made use of the 
building and this community spirit therein 
declared. It is the community center of 
the village. The strongest testimony to this 
statement was seen in the gathering on 
Christmas Eve, 1916, when hundreds of 
people from far and near gathered to sing 
the old songs of Christmas, and to see the 
lights of the beautiful tree, as they sparkled 
across the snow in the frosty air of the 
“night before Christmas.” 

Nor must we pass by a certain civic 
pride, which has been engendered, tho per- 
haps unconsciously, in many of the peopl 
The building itself, the flower-beds in front 
and below the bridge, have only been a part 
of the truly large work, for which the in- 
stitution and its friends have labored with 
unceasing diligence. 

And last, but not least, is its deserved 
reputation, not at all confined to the lo- 
cality in which it finds its tasks and ac- 
complishes its results. 


LIBRARY PROGRESS IN RUSSIA 


In a letter to the New York State Li- 
brary School dated August 15, 1917, Mme. 
L. Haffkin-Hamburger writes: “Our li- 
brary movement is rapidly progressing. We 
now have a number of new libraries. All 
the restrictions are abolished. The library 
courses (at the Shaniawsky University) 
had 217 students this year and during the 
five years of their existence the whole num- 
ber of students was 1252. Lectures on li- 
brary economy are now given in several 
cities. I have just lectured for a fortnight 
at Kharkoff. .. . The Russian Library As- 
sociation at the end of the first year num- 
bered 500 members. The association al- 
ready has four branches.” 

Shaniawsky University has just issued a 
revised and enlarged edition of Mme. Ham- 
burger’s handbook for small libraries. 
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RECENT MOTION PICTURES DRAWN 
FROM STANDARD OR CURRENT 
LITERATURE 

We are printing below a list of recent 
photoplays based on standard and current 
literature, with the hope that the informa- 
tion contained therein may serve as a con- 
necting link between the library and the 
motion picture theater, and enable libra- 
rians to be of assistance to motion picture 
patrons. Those believing in the social 
value of the motion picture look upon it as 
a means of lifting the desires of persons 
whose reading is confined largely to news- 
papers into a closer acquaintance with the 
printed literature of the world. This list, 
which is supplied by the National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures, may serve as 
a point of contact, and will probably be 
supplemented by other lists in later issues. 


Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp, 8 reels. 
Fox. 


One of the Fox series of dramatic pictures based 
on the world’s famous folk tales. The original story 
is found in the Arabian Nights. 


Bab’s Diary, Bab’s Burglar, Bab’s Matinee 
Idol, each 5 reels, Paramount. Star—Mar- 
guerite Clark. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


Adaptations of the well-known “Sub-Deb” tales 
which appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Cinderella and the Magic Slipper, 4 reels, 
Wholesome. 
A fine picturization of the well-known fairy tale 


Hansel and Gretel, 7 reels, Fox. 

One of a series of dramatizations of well-known 
folk tales. It is based on one of Grimm's fairy tales 
and has become more widely known in this coun- 
try thru the opera of the same name 


Stories by O. Henry: Hiding of Black Bill, 
The count and the wedding guest, The 
clarion call, The fifth wheel, The thing’s 
the play, The last leaf, The Fourth in Sal- 
vador, Whistling Dick’s Christmas stock- 
ing, Two renegades, Law and order, The 
enchanted kiss (2 reels each), and The 
Renaissance at Charleroi, The skylight 
room (each 4 reels), General Film Co. 

For the past six months this company has been 
running an excellent series of screen interpretations 
of O. Henry stories ranging from 2 to 4 reels in 
length. Practically all of them are worthy of men 
tion as being filled with the same wholesomeness and 
clear-cut interpretation of life as are found in the 
original short stories. 

“K..” 7 reels, Universal. Star—True Board- 
man. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

The story of a doctor who won his way thru his 
fine acts to the hearts of a small commumity where 
he was living incognito. It is based on Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s book of the same name. 

Les Miserables, 12 reels, Fox. Star—William 

Farnum. By Victor Hugo. 
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One of the most important photoplays of the year 
1917. Great care was taken to reproduce the spirit 
of the famous book on which it is based Its 
dramatic quality is fine. 

Madame du Barry, 6 reels, Fox. Star—Theda 
Bara. 

A picturization of incidents in the life of Mme 
Du Barry, who played an important part in the 
creation of conditions in France which led to the 
outbreak of the French Revolution 
Mother, 6 reels, McClure’s. Star—Elizabeth 

Risdon. 

Based on Eden Phillpott’s novel of the English 
moors, “The mother of the man,” it is particularly 
worthy for it was made on its native heath and all 
the rugged beauty of the region and the quaint char 
acter types of the book have been reproduced 
Stella Maris, 6 reels, Paramount. Star 

Mary Pickford. By William J. Locke. 

In this picturization of the well-known story Mary 
Pickford plays the roles of both Stella Maris and 
Unity. 

Thais, 7 reel, Goldwyn. Star—Mary Garden. 
Novel by Anatole France, opera by Mas 
senet. 

This picturization of the famous opera, including 
as its star the equally well-known impersonator of 
the chief character in the opera, has been done in 
lavish style, and illustrates the great progress which 
has been made in the production of photoplays 
The Door Between, 5 reels, Universal. Star 

—Mornroe Salisbury. 

Adapted from Samuel Merwin’s “Anthony the 
Absolute.” An interesting picturization of this book, 
excellently directed and wel! acted 
The Judgment House, 6 reels, Paramount 

Star—Violet Heming. By Sir Gilbert Parke: 

Based on the novel of the same name 
The Little Princess, 5 reels, Paramount. Siar 

—Mary Pickford. By Frances H. Burnett 

Based on Mrs. Burnett's story “A little princess,” 
re-worked from the better story “Sara Crewe.” 

The Man Without a Country, 6 reels, Uni- 
versal. Star—Florence La Badie. By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale 
A particularly good representation of the famous 

story by Dr. Hale. 

The Naulahka, 8 reels, Pathe. Star—Doral 
dina. By Rudyard kipling. 

The scenes are laid in America and in India 
The Seven Swans, 5 reels, Paramount. Star— 

Marguerite Clark. 

From the fairy tale of the same name. A fine 
creation of fairyland and undowbtedly one of the 
best things of its kind in which Marguerite Clark 
has starred. 

Tom Sawyer, 5 reels, Paramount. Star—Jack 
Pickford. By Mark Twain. 

The care with which the scenes from this famous 
boy’s story have been filmed goes far to recreate the 
atmosphere of the account of Tom Sawyer’s adven 


tures. It follows very faithfully the dramatic inci 
dents of the book which forms the subject. 


THERE is one voice in books, and _ yet 
they teach not all men equally.—THomas 
\ KEMPIS 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF 
CONGRESS 

In his annual report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, Dr. Herbert Putnam, 
the Librarian of Congress, has incorpor- 
ated little new matter, in view of the fact 
that the economic situation requires mere 
administrative reports of Government es- 
tablishments to be kept at a minimum. 

The call for military service and the 
demands of newly established bureaus and 
commissions have caused numerous with- 
drawals from the staff—no fewer than 
forty having joined the colors since the 
first of January. 

The war has naturally continued to keep 
down the ‘number of accessions received 
from abroad thru purchase and interna- 
tional exchange. In spite of this, the net 
accessions last year comprised 85,948 books, 
4280 maps, 25,501 music (volumes and 
pieces), 5040 prints—making the total con- 
tents of the library 2,537,922 books, 158,- 
480 maps and charts, 795,749 music (vol- 
umes and pieces), 397,045 prints. 

The collection of Whistleriana presented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell, the au- 
thorized biographers of James McNeil 
Whistler, was the most important gift of 
the year. It includes not only all the books 
by and about Whistler, but a very com- 
plete representation of books in which 
Whistler is mentioned or his art discussed, 
as well as several hundred unpublished let- 
ters and manuscripts, the press Cuttings and 
magazine clippings alone filling some sixty 
folio volumes. This collection is contained 
in fourteen cases stored in London until 
less risk will be entailed in its transfer to 
this country. 

Total appropriations for the library and 
copyright office for 1917, including both 
salaries and care of building and grounds, 
were $682,157.68, and the expenditures were 
$676,714.20. Appropriations for 1918 are 
$696,765 for the same purpose. 

A serious loss to the library was sus- 
tained in the resignation of O. G. Sonneck, 
chief of the music division, who left the 
service on Sept. 5 (1917) to accept a posi- 
tion with the music-publishing house of G. 
Schirmer, in New York City. In his part- 
ing estimate of the music collection, the 
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retiring chief says that tho in certain fields 
it is inferior to the British Museum and 
to the institutions at Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich, Paris, and Brussels, it is surpassed 
as a general international collection per- 
haps by Berlin alone. When he took charge, 
in 1902, the collection contained about 
250,000 compositions and a few thousand 
books, largely obtained thru copyright. 
Sympathizing with the purpose of building 
up in the library a music collection that 
should advance the cause of music in Amer- 
ica, he laid a systematic plan, emphasizing 
particular sections during five-year pe- 
riods. As a result of this plan the divi- 
sion now has an organic and well-balanced 
collection, which includes 740,000 musical 
compositions, 35,000 items in the literature 
of music, and 20,000 in musical instruction. 

In the documents division the total num- 
ber of volumes and pamphlets handled was 
45,918, as compared with 53,123 in 1915-16. 
In addition, 884 maps and charts were re- 
ceived by official donation. The demands 
for the official publications of the various 
belligerent countries have been so great 
that the division practically conducted a 
reading room for research work. 

In the law library the accessions were 
5048, making a total of 180,608. Dr. 
Borchard completed the manuscript of his 
“Guide to the law and legal literature of 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile,” before his 
resignation, Nov. 1, 1916. The index was 
prepared by Miss Love of the division, and 
the publication sent to press. A subject 
index to foreign law accessions has been 
made currently for some time, and the 
books having printed cards made before 
the beginning of this catalog, are now be- 
ing included. The index of comparative 
legislation was considerably developed, and 
the compilations and digests of law pre- 
pared for legislative reference use now 
constitute an important file for quick refer- 
ence work. 

The periodical division received 7712 cur- 
rent periodicals, including second copies 
from the copyright office and 927 deposited 
by the Smithsonian Institution. The total 
number of pieces received was 108,528 
(less than in recent years because of the 
cessation of receipts from the Central Pow- 
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ers). Of the 882 newspapers received 792 
are American and go foreign. 

A noteworthy accession to the Hebrew 
collections was a group of 2300 items, 
mainly Hebrew and Yiddish literature, 
brought together by Ephraim Deinard, 
which forms part of a larger collection still 
detained in Palestine. 

It may safely be said that the Library of 
Congress Chinese collection is the largest, 
most readily accessible, best cataloged, and 
most used of any in America. A greatly 
increased use of this collection during the 
past year by Government bureaus and 
Chinese investigators is reported. Ten 
native Chinese students have studied in the 
library, some of them for several months— 
one from Columbia University at work on 
hisdoctoratethesis. The Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry has drawn heavily on the collection 
in the preparation of abstracts and the 
translation of Chinese authorities on the 
varieties, uses, and geographical distribu- 
tion of Chinese food plants. The library 
added 106 Tibetan works, most of which 
were printed in Peking. These supplement 
the collection secured thru the late W. W. 
Rockhill, ambassador to China, and, to- 
gether with the monumental “Kanjur,” 
now constitute a good working library of 
books in the Tibetan language. 

The number of volumes cataloged was 
105,305, of which 80,277 were new acces- 
sions and 25,028 recataloged. Besides con- 
tinuing the recataloging of English, Ger- 
man, and Italian literature, Scandinavian 
literature was taken up. Danish and Nor- 
wegian were completed and about half the 
Swedish literature done. Preparation of 
the Library of Congress contribution to the 
union list of incunabula in American libra- 
ries is in progress. The number of volumes 
classified was 100,325, and the number 
shelflisted 89,560. 

The number of subscribers to the printed 
cards increased from 2370 to 2559. The 
cash sale of cards, including subscriptions 
to proofsheets, amounted to $69,587.78. 
Cards for about 38,000 different titles were 
added to the stock during the year, the 
whole number represented being approxi- 
mately 735,000. 

A most successful publication was a man- 
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ual on “The United States at war,” describ- 
ing particularly the many organizations for 
war-time service national in scope. 

Of the estimated 15,000 readers of raised 
type in the United States, the Library of 
Congress serves about four per cent. In 
June the American Association of Workers 
for the Blind unanimously voted to adopt 
a form of revised English Braille for uni- 
versal use, and printing presses, schools and 
libraries are urged to adopt the type as 
soon as details are formulated. 

The report of the legislative reference 
service is divided into three parts. The 
first relates to the work of the service as a 
whole, and contains comparative statistical 
tables for the past three years, showing 
the general 
ceived from members of Congress. The 
second part relates to the work done under 
the supervision of the administrative as 
sistant, and gives a résumé under subject 
headings, alphabetically arranged, of the 
more important inquiries involving eco- 
nomic, statistical, and historical questions; 
the third part deals with legal inquiries, for 
which material was prepared under the di- 
rection of the law librarian. 

The report of the copyright office shows 
receipts from fees amounting to $110,077.40, 
while the total expenses, including $4680 
chargeable to arrears, 
The total number of deposits received, in- 
cluding duplicates, 195,627, and the 
total number of registrations 111,438. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years the total number 
of entries was 2,162,979; of articles de- 

sited 3,838,483; fees received and applied 
$1,759,853.55; expenditure for service $1,- 
12,795.84; and net receipts above expenses 
or service $245,998.40. In the 46 years 
of the existence of the copyright work as 
a function of the Library of Congress the 
total number of entries has been 3,043,835. 
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A TRADE journal exhibition, showing 
about a thousand different publications, is 
now in progress at the Newark Public Li- 
brary. The collection is based on that 
prepared by Miss Hasse for the A. L. A. 
conference at Louisville last June. The 
exhibition closes Feb. 12. 
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A LIST OF BOOKS BY AMERICAN 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY POETS 
Tue annual list of twentieth century 

poets of America, selected by a committee 
of the Poetry Society of America, is here- 
with presented. The selection is by no 
means designed to be definitive but is in- 
tended to represent what the average 
reader should become acquainted with if 
he wishes to know what is happening in the 
world poetic. At the present time the 
papers and periodicals are the best touch- 
stone for the poetic mood of the country— 
things fall out of date in so very short a 
time. Nevertheless, the volumes of the 
year contain many poems that have sprung 
out of the year’s immediate necessity and 
these register the mind and heart of our 
people in the midst of the great crisis. The 
long range and the wider hope are, how- 
ever, not pictured this year—we are occu- 
pied to the full with the present need. The 
poets are doing a glorious bit to keep the 
morale of the country up to the line. 

The committee constantly meet the diffi- 
culty of the frequently obscure printing of 
volumes of value. They would be grateful 
therefore for suggestions from any source. 
Address the chairman of the committee, 
Mrs. Martha Foote Crow, 30 East 128th 
street, New York City. 

Adams, Franklin P. Weight and measures. Double- 


day. 

Bradley, William Aspenwall. Garlands and wayfar- 
ings. Mosher. 

Brown, Alice. The road to Castalay. New and en- 
larged edition. Macmillan 

Burton, Richard. Poems of earth’s meaning. Holt. 

Bynner, Witter. Grenstone poems. Stokes. 

Cleghorn, Sarah N. Portraits and protests. Holt. 

a ine, John. The shadowed hour. Lyric Publish- 

« Co 

Fisher, Mahlon Leonard. Sonnets. Published by 
author 

Fuller, Henry B. Lines long and short. Houghton. 

—— Theodosia. The dreamers, and other poems. 
oran. 

Johns, Orrick. fae. Knopf. 

Kilmer, Joyce. Main street, and other poems. Doran. 

Leamy, Edward. M ship. Lane 

Lindsay, Vachel. he nightingale. Mac- 
millan. 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent. 
poems. Kennerley 

Oppenheim, James. Book of self. Knopf. 

Piper, Edwin Ford. Barbed wire, and other poems 
The Midland Press 

Peterson, Frederick. Ta-Shun. Scribners. 


Renascence, and other 


Robinson, Edwin Arlington. Merlin: a poem. Mac- 


millan. 
Shepard, Odell. A lonely flute. Houghton 
Sherman, Frank Dempster. Poems. Houghton. 
Smith, Marion Couthoy. The final star. White 


Stoddard, S. W. Poems: collected by Ina Coolbrith. 


ne. 
Teasdale, Sara. Love songs. Macmillan. 
Untermeyer, Louis. These times. Holt. 
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ag ag Curtis. War flames. Macmillan. 

Van Dyke, Henry. The red flower. Scribners. 

Walsh, Thomas. Gardens overseas, and other poems 
Lane. 

Watts, Harvey. “Over there.” Winston. 

Wood, Clement. Glad of earth. Gomme. 

Woodberry, George Edward. Ideal passion. The 
Woodberry Society 

A GROUP OF ANTHOLOGIES 

Braithwaite, W. S. Anthology of magazine verse for 
1917. Gomme. 

Clarke, G. H. Treasury of war poetry. Houghton. 

Crow, Martha Foote. Christ in the poetry of to-day: 
an anthology — American poets. The Woman's 
Press (Y. W. A.). 

Cunliffe, J. W. P oems of the Great War. Macmillan. 

Hagedorn, Herman. Fifes and drums by the Vigil- 
antes. Doran. 

Haynes, W., and Harrison, J. L. 

field. 

Some imagist poets: 1917. Houghton. 

Teasdale, Sara. The answering voice: an anthology 
of love poetry by women. Houghton. 

Wattles, Willard. Sunflowers: a book of Kansas 
verse. McClurg 

Wilkinson, ~ re Golden songs of the Golden 
State. McClurg. 


Campfire verse. 


THE COLLECTION OF BOOKS FOR 
TROOPS IN INDIA 

Tue collection of books for the use of 
troops at the front and in hospital is not 
confined to Europe and America. Since 
the latter part of 1915 the Women’s Branch 
of the Bombay Presidency War and Relief 
Fund, with its depot in Bombay, has been 
collecting reading material for the use of 
men in the army. 

Up to the spring of 1917, when a report 
of work was prepared for printing in the 
Library Miscellany, about 11,000 books had 
been forwarded from this depot. Of these 
all except about 650 had been donated by 
the public. These were sent to hospital ships 
and transports and troop-trains. 

English papers and magazines, especially 
illustrated papers, are also gladly received. 
Bundles of them are sent twice a week to 
five local hospitals and at regular intervals 
to posts up-country. 

The depot also has a newspaper room, 
where papers published in India are made 
up into parcels and sent off every week to 
the front. This work has been so well or- 
ganized that every unit at the front is 
pretty sure of getting a bundle of papers 
in every mail. In fourteen months 176,682 
papers were so forwarded. The public is 
urged to save its papers, bringing them in 
regularly once a week, but the number so 
furnished is entirely inadequate, and the 
Women’s Branch is spending 1200 rupees 
a month on papers alone. 
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LIBRARIES IN ALASKA 

At the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association, in Port- 
land, Ore., in September, the committee on 
libraries for Alaska presented the follow- 
ing report: 

This committee was appointed in April, 
1917, by the president, Cornelia Marvin, 
acting under authority given at the last 
annual meeting. The personnel of the 
committee is as follows: Lucia Haley, li- 
brarian, Public Library, La Grande, Ore.; 
John B. Kaiser, librarian, Public Library, 
Tacoma, Wash.; J. T. Jennings, librarian, 
Seattle Public Library, chairman. 

This report is merely a report of prog- 
ress, as no definite results have been 
achieved. It seemed to your committee 
that the first thing to do was to gather in- 
formation regarding the distribution of 
population and the present library facil- 
ities in Alaska. 

Taking first the population, the 1910 
Federal Census credits Alaska with a popu- 
lation of 64,356, of whom 36,400 were 
white, 25,331 were Indians, and the re- 
maining 2635 were Chinese, Japanese, 
Negro, and other. The Federal Census 
Bureau estimate for 1916 gives the total 
as 64,834, showing a very slight increase. 

There were in 1910 eleven incorporated 
towns as follows: 


Town Population 
Cordova 1152 
Douglas 1722 
Fairbanks 3541 
Juneau 1644 
Ketchikan 1613 
Nome 2600 
Petersburg 585 
Skagway 872 
Treadwell 1222 
Valdez 810 
Wrangell 743 

Total 16,504 


Only one-fourth of the population then 
is in the eleven towns. Less than sixty 
per cent of the total population is white. 
Skagway shows a drop in population from 
3177 in 1900 to 872 in 1910, while Nome 
dropped from 12,488 to 2600 in the same 
period. 

Our next effort was to make a hasty 
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survey oi the present library facilities in 
Alaska. 

In a search thru the library literature 
the following item was discovered in the 
LipRARY JOURNAL for January, 1906. This 
is from a report of a meeting of the 
League of Library Commissions at Indian- 
apolis on Dec. 13, 1906: 

The business transacted at the meeting in- 
cluded the passage of a resolution urging the 
library commissions represented in the League 
to ask their senators and congressmen to co- 
operate with the Governor of Alaska in taking 
the necessary steps to secure for Alaska a 
library commission whose first efforts should 
be directed toward establishing a system of 
traveling libraries 

Correspondence conducted by Miss 
Haley with Miss Alice Tyler and Mr. 
Henry Sanborn, officers of the League of 
Library Commissions, would indicate that 
nothing ever came of this resolution. 

At the Portland Library conference in 
1905, speaking of libraries in the North- 
west, C. W. Smith said, “Alaska, I believe, 
has none.” 

From the Alaska Bureau of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, from the Alaska- 
Yukon directory, and from other sources 
we have secured the following items: 

Anchorage—A part of lot 5 seems to 
have been reserved by the government for 
library purposes. 

Cordova—There is some kind of a li- 
brary at the Red Dragon club house. 

Douglas—The Treadwell club has a 
library. 

Fairbanks—There is a Christian Science 
Reading Room; also the Geo. C. Thomas 
Memorial Library endowed by Episcopal 
Church, Mrs. |. A. Cambridge, librarian. 
Contributors are allowed books according 
to the amount of their subscriptions. 

Juneau—Alaska Historical Library and 
Museum. As far as practical use is con- 
cerned the Alaska Historical Library and 
Museum is a name only for the reason that 
the collection of books, maps, pamphlets, 
and ethnological and other objects, the 
accumulations of many years, are not 
wholly available for public use. This li- 
brary is first mentioned in a law of June 6, 
1900, which states that fees for legal cer- 
tificates collected by secretary of the dis- 
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trict shall be kept in a fund known as “dis- 
trict historical library fund’ and shall be 
spent on order of the governor, to estab- 
lish “district historical library and mu- 
seum”; this institution shall embrace all 
laws, papers, etc., published in the district 
and all historical material in general as 
well as curios, native relics, etc. It is a 
designated depository for United States 
documents. The expenditures from this 
fund during the year 1914-15 were only 
$689.05. On June 30, 1916, the fund had 
on hand $10,205.94. 

Ever since 1910 efforts have been made 
by Representative Wickersham and others 
to secure an appropriation for a federal 
building in Juneau. So far as we have 
been able to ascertain these efforts have 
not yet been successful. This building if 
secured would house the Alaska Historical 
Library and Museum and would enable 
them to make their collections available to 
the public. 

In a letter to Miss Marvin Governor 
Strong says: 


The Alaska Historical Library and Museum 
is a Territorial institution located at Juneau, 
the capital. This library contains a large and 
varied assortment of books, etc., but we have 
not as yet any library building such as is 
needed to make them available for public use. 
As you have noted in the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, for 1915, the need of 
such building is pressing, inasmuch as, if we 
had such building, constant additions could be 
made to the library shelves. I am hopeful 
that a library building will be constructed in 
the near future. 


At Juneau there is also a Public Library 
of which Margaret D. Green is librarian. 
This library was started by the Draper 
Club in 1914. It was taken over by the 
city in August, 1916. The city appropria- 
tion for 1917 was $2100. There are 2600 
volumes and the circulation in 1916 is re- 
ported as 70,906. This circulation seems 
almost incredible since it would mean ac- 
cording to the federal census 43 loans per 
inhabitant. However, the federal census 
credits Juneau with only 1644 persons 
while Miss Green, the librarian, claims 
4000 souls. Even so the circulation would 
be more than 17 per inhabitant, a very re- 
markable record. 
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Ketchikan—There is a Public Library 
of 2000 volumes in addition to their refer- 
ence books and government documents. 
This is maintained mostly by the ladies of 
Ketchikan, tho the city treasurer records 
disbursements of $330. Mrs. Julia Thomp- 
son is librarian. 

Nome—The Arctic Brotherhood has a 
library and there is also an_ institution 
called the St. Joseph’s Library Club. 

Seward—According to vol. 40 of the 
LipRARY JOURNAL, page 289, Robert Ash- 
land offered four lots for a site for the 
public library which Mrs. J. B. Harriman 
proposed to give to the city. 

Valdez—There is some kind of a public 
library. 

Wainwright—The Lisrary JouRNAL for 
March, 1916, p. 211, gives a short article 
about a “school and village library” at 
Wainwright and “library books sent last 
summer” to school at Igloo, Seward 
Peninsula. 

The Seattle Public Library has for sev- 
eral years been sending partly worn books 
to various places in Alaska. Miss Gracie, 
who has charge of this work, gives me 
the following list of places: Anchorage, 
Chichagof, Council, Nome (Arctic Broth- 
erhood), Katalla, Petersburg, U. S. Edu- 
cational Bureau (St. Paul, Pribilof Is- 
lands), Unalaska. Also many books were 
sent to U. S. Coast Guard and U. S. Rev- 
enue Cutter Service. These books are left 
at small places in Alaska on the return 
trip. We are unable to supply the de- 
mands that come from Alaska begging us 
to send them our worn-out books. 

These brief notes are very incomplete 
and unsatisfactory, but they are sufficient 
to show that the present library facilities 
in Alaska are very inadequate. 

Other evidences of that fact are numer- 
ous and strong. In a letter dated May 24, 
1917, to the chairman of this committee, 
Miss Green of the Juneau Library says: 

Mr. Thomas spoke of your plan for travel- 
ing libraries in Alaska. It does seem that 
something should be done in that respect. 
Many pathetic stories have been told me by 
prospectors who had no reading matter and 
no place accessible to which they could send 


for literature of any kind. One member of 
the Legislature told me of his difficulty in 
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getting anything to read when in camp, and 
how much he appreciated any scrap of paper 
with reading matter on it. The long winter 
nights here make reading more than a neces- 
sity, than a pleasure. It is a vocation. If l 
can help you in any way in this matter I hope 
you will call upon me. 


In an earlier letter sent to Miss Martin, 
Miss Green said: 


Our library's ability for extension work 
outside of Juneau is very limited at present. 
The best we can do is to send newspapers and 
magazines to camps in South Eastern Alaska. 
There is a wide field for this branch of li- 
brary work here. As soon as we are able, 
it is our intention to establish a traveling li- 
brary. Any suggestions or help you can give 
us will be appreciated. 

There is a library in Ketchikan, one in Fair- 
banks, and a private one at Thane and Tread- 
well. In Juneau, aside from the Juneau Pub- 
lic Library there is a court library and the 
Historical Library connected with the Gov- 
ernor’s office. 


Miss Marvin states that “many teachers 
have gone to Alaska who have previously 
borrowed books from our State Library in 
Oregon, and we have occasionally sent 
them books after they have gone to Alas- 
ka, but we have heard from them of the 
great need.” 

I also wish to quote from a letter re- 
cently received from the superintendent of 
schools at Anchorage where we sent dis- 
carded books: 


Mr. J. T. Jennings, Librarian, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Dear Sir: The boxes of books shipped by 
you have been received and placed on the 
shelves in the assembly room of the Anchor- 
age High School. We desire to thank you 
in a few well-chosen words for your kind- 
ness but the trouble is we don’t know what 
words to choose. Immediately after installing 
the books there was a general run on the libra- 
rian and now the cupboard is bare. Wish 
you could send us some more. We shall al- 
ways think very kindly of the Seattle Pub- 
lic Library and its librarian. If it were per- 
mitted you to see the smile on the youngsters’ 
faces as they get their books you would feel 
right glad about it I am sure. With all good 
wishes, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) C. H. SuHeerts, 
Supt. Anchorage Schools. 


In the opinion of your committee, what 
Alaska needs first of all is legislation that 
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will firmly establish its present territorial 
library (at Juneau), place it in the hands 
of a competent librarian, and give it an 
appropriation sufficient to make its re- 
sources available to the public and to start 
a traveling library system in Alaska. 

Whether such legislation should be se- 
cured thru the federal Congress or thru 
the territorial legislature is a point that 
we have endeavored to ascertain. We be- 
lieve that the library maintenance appro- 
priation and the library law would prop- 
erly originate in and be passed by the 
territorial legislature while a federal build- 
ing to house the library and other depart- 
ments would be provided by an appropri- 
ation by Congress. In response to our 
request for information on this point the 
following letter was received from Hon. 
Charles A. Sulzer, Congressional delegate 
from Alaska: 

Thank you for your letter of August 18, 
which has received my careful attention. Iam 
in hearty sympathy with such a measure as 
you suggest, for the people of Alaska have 
too few library facilities as it is. Those that 
we have, have been carried out thru the pub- 
lic spirit of loyal citizens, and have been up- 
held largely thru private donations. 

I think it would be advisable for this law 
to originate in the territorial legislature, for 
it is a matter affecting the people of the Ter- 
ritory and should originate in their own legis- 
lative body. The next session of the legis- 
lature meets in 1919, by which time matters 
could be pretty well organized for pushing 
such a law thru. 

Thanking you for your interest in this mat- 
ter and with best wishes for its success, l 
beg to remain, 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Cuas. A. Surzer, 
Delegate from Alaska 

Governor Strong does not seem to think 
that the traveling library is feasible in 
Alaska. In a letter to Miss Marvin, dated 
May 16, 1917, Governor Strong says: 

In view of the vast extent of this territory 
and the great distances between the various 
towns and settlements, together with the lack 
of adequate transportation facilities in many 
instances, I do not believe that traveling li- 
braries, such as are found in a number of 
the States, would be practicable. The ex- 
pense entailed, in my opinion, would render 
the maintenance of such a system impossible. 


We think that Governor Strong prob- 
ably does not understand how traveling 
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libraries are operated. It seems to us that 
where men can go and supplies can be 
transported, books may be taken. The li- 
braries would necessarily be small, and the 
cases light, and changes infrequent. The 
population of the territory is unduly scat- 
tered, its towns are few and small, and 
three-fourths of the people live outside of 
these small towns. 

How are they to have access to books un- 
less thru traveling libraries? The ordi- 
nary system of traveling libraries might 
need changing to fit Alaska’s needs. Small 
package libraries sent by book post might 
be the solution and all postmasters might 
be drafted-into the service to act as branch 
librarians. Some plan could certainly be 
devised. 

Regarding Governor Strong’s objection 
to the traveling library as not feasible, 
Herbert Killam, head of Traveling Libra- 
ries, British Columbia, writes: 


I can quite understand Governor Strong's 
doubts regarding the feasibility of a traveling 
library system in Alaska, but think that in 
spite of the great distances and inadequate 
transportation facilities something might be 
done. In this province we have the same ob- 
stacles, but overcome them to some extent. 
When the distance is great, and transporta- 
tion expenses heavy, I have made the packing 
boxes as light as possible consistent with 
strength, and as small as possible. Then, 
sometimes we find that individuals or com- 
panies will carry boxes some distance with- 
out any charge. This happens up-country 
when the big ranchers send down-country 
semi-annually or quarterly for their supplies. 
Then again, there are places, such as Atlin, 
where we ship only once a year. To tell the 
truth, I sometimes grudge the large amounts 
for freight which come out of my appropria- 
tion. But I am certain that Alaska could, 
with a Territorial Library as headquarters, 
do a great deal toward a satisfactory system 
of traveling libraries. 


We would recommend: that a new com- 
mittee be appointed to carry on this work. 
Miss Marvin and Mr. Killam, who are 
familiar with present conditions, should be 
members, and the committee should in- 
clude in its membership some man or 
woman who has traveled extensively in 
Alaska and who is familiar with its geog- 
raphy and its postal and transportation 
facilities. 
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EASTERN COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 

Tue annual meeting of the Eastern Col- 
lege Librarians held at Columbia Univer- 
sity Saturday, Dec. 1, was opened by Pro- 
vost Carpenter, the acting librarian, who 
spoke of his ever increasing realization 
of library problems, commenting that those 
of each large library are to some extent 
its own. Touching on the problems created 
by the war he told of the restrictions which 
Columbia had thought best to put upon the 
lending of books likely to be impossible of 
replacement, citing particularly German 
chemical and engineering works, and Bel- 
gian and Polish books, the latter probably 
to a large extent wiped out by the devasta- 
tion of their respective countries. 

Frederick C. Hicks, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, then took the chair and introduced 
Professor Shotwell, who gave an account 
of the war work of historians. At first 
there was apparently no need for their 
special training, then began desultory writ- 
ing of letters to the papers, next came a 
call thru the Carnegie Institution for co- 
ordination and organized work, followed by 
a conference in Washington, of which the 
National Board of Historical Service, 
formed in May, was the outcome. Over 
and above the presentation of historical 
background for a study of the war, Prof. 
Shotwell attributed the creation of the board 
to the need for collection of material for 
the future. The first move in this direction 
has been the compilation of a manual bear- 
ing upon the problem, which is nearly ready 
for publication. Professor Shotwell in- 
vited librarians to urge the board to finish 
this work, to show their interest in the 
problems of collecting, and to help co- 
ordinate the efforts to collect. He thought 
it time for colleges to realize that they 
should be centers of social forces, and that 
they should collect material for the stu- 
dent of local history. In this connection 
he mentioned the invaluable contemporary 
material of the French Revolution which 
had seemed of so little value when it could 
be obtained. He urged that pressure be 
brought to bear to secure some way for 
rendering permanent transitory materials, 
by photography and other methods that 
could be worked out. Guides and bulletins 
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have largely failed to reach the student 
and perhaps also the casual reader, and 
here he suggested a field for co-operation 
between the librarian and the specialist to 
get out lists with comments, sorting them 
out, and shortening the lists. The History 
Board has already prepared one or more 
lists of the sort. A bibliography submit- 
ted to the Bureau of Education has been 
declined because it seemed to favor cer- 
tain publishers, but its publication is being 
considered by the Library of Congress. 
Guides to current material in the magazines 
are important, as some of the most signifi- 
cant contributions have appeared there, and 
the board has arranged a topical guide 
which will soon appear, a mimeographed 
copy being already obtainable from the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Dr. Richardson, in opening the discus- 
sion, stated his opinion that it might hap- 
pen that the setting right of historical ques- 
tions might easily be the determining factor 
in the whole future of the world, of greater 
significance than all the armies. He also 
noted the progress of photographic proc- 
esses, and the possibility of inter-library 
lending as opposed to too extensive col- 
lecting, and suggested that the librarians 
digest the information from out-of-the-way 
periodicals, etc., so that it would be at the 
service of the historian, and suggested also 
that the board make recommendations to 
the librarians. 

Professor Shotwell in responding ack- 
nowledged the importance of having mate- 
rial gathered in strategic centers, and 
added that a college might perhaps special- 
ize in some “line of work that is of rather 
peculiar interest, not justified on logical 
grounds.” He emphasized again his pro- 
test against the idea that the study of social 
data should cease with the war. 

Mr. Tyson, the alumni secretary of Co- 
lumbia, told of the work of his office in 
attempting to follow the war work of Co- 
lumbia graduates, and Dr. Koopman men- 
tioned that of Brown University, where 
especial emphasis is being put upon service 
other than military, a phase which was 
entirely ignored in the compilation of the 
Civil War records. Local history, he said. 
was being left entirely to the Rhode Island 
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Historical Society, which was making a 
very exhaustive collection. 

Miss Greenhalgh opened the discussion 
of matters financial with a detailed descrip- 
tion of the accounting system of Columbia 
University Library. In the discussion of 
the budget which followed, Princeton was 
the only library which reported an actual 
reduction of funds, tho the increased costs 
had somewhat the same effect on all the 
others reported. Mr. Keogh said that the 
library at Yale had borrowed to make up in 
part for the great reduction in the tuition 
fees, a stated per cent. of which go to the 
library budget. Provost Carpenter reported 
some extra funds at Columbia, for Chinese 
literature, International law, etc. He also 
noted that the library had in the case of 
the members of its staff who had enlisted, 
made up to them the difference between 
their pay and their library salary, as had 
the university in the cases of all employes. 

Mr. Barr opened the afternoon session 
with a report on the vacation and sick leave 
regulations at Yale; 26 working days vaca- 
tion for all who had been in the employ of 
the library for a year, proportionally for 
those who had been there over six months 
but less than a year. Sick leave of two 
weeks was granted, more extended leave 
given on the merits of the individual case. 
The question of increased vacations, with- 
out pay, was discussed, with the very obvi- 
ous conclusion that the library usually paid 
indirectly for them, in eleven months’ pay 
for ten months work, the employment of 
outside people who were less familiar with 
work, etc. Dr. Estes of Colgate allows 
fifty-two days a year, two weeks at Christ- 
mas, and one at Easter, with occasional 
days off, and the remainder as a summer 
vacation. Mr. Raney spoke of a scheme 
which seemed to be working itself out at 
Johns Hopkins of giving double vacation 
in sabbatical vears. He also mentioned 
half-day work during the months of July 
and August. The question of Jewish holi- 
days was referred to by Mr. Bowker as 
being a problem peculiar to New York. 

The cost of binding was discussed by Mr. 
Green who quoted comparisons of costs: 
thread $2 a pound instead of $1.30; glue 
advanced from 13 to 25 cents, paper from 
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44 to 10 cents a pound, and other materials 
in proportion. This has led the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College Library to bind 
two or three volumes of a periodical in one 
cover, and to the substitution of “stabbed” 
for complete binding in the case of thinner 
books. Princeton reported mewspapers 
sewed and temporarily covered with red 
cloth, minus boards, at a cost of 50 cents 
each. Mr. Bliss urged the greater economy 
of flexibly bound books, and the advantage 
of a careful opening of new books. 

In his report as secretary of the A. L. A. 
committee on the importation of books, Mr. 
Raney had a tale of official red tape that 
was far more entertaining in the telling 
than it could have been in actual experi- 
ence. The full report was printed in the 
LipRARY JOURNAL for January (p. 30-31). 
In answer to questions, Mr. Raney said 
that the dealings of the agent will be with 
the government, which transmits the order 
to Germany, the agent to be paid upon de- 
livery of the material. 

A resolution, copied from that of the 
Association of American Universities, was 
passed, declaring, on the part of the East- 
ern College Librarians, their support of 
efforts to secure license for the importation 
of publications from enemy countries or 
countries allied with the enemy, only so far 
as such action assists important work of 
research and is consistent with the safety 
of the United States or the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

Miss Reed of Vassar discussed the 
special training of staff members for uni- 
versity and college libraries, with a view 
also to their ranking in the institution 
where the library is “not an administrative 
office but an organic teaching unit.” A 
university demands at A.B. of all instruc- 
tors, and she felt that it was only right 
that the library should do likewise with its 
staff. The college library teaches by means 
of its collection and selection of books, by 
classification and by its catalog, as well as 
by the teaching of the reference librarian. 
It can do little without the co-operation of 
the professors, therefore there is the need 
of common educational background. Li- 
brary schools, she felt, fail in too exclusive 
attention to technical methods, apart from 
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general ideas: e.g. book selection needs 
adequate critical theory. Library workers 
should be specialists in order to be an in- 
tegral part of the university life; they must 
deal with specialists and need to know their 
point of view. She suggested the possibil- 
ity of a year of graduate work rather than 
the second year of the library schools, or 
the substitution of graduate courses tor 
technical. 

Miss Borden, also of Vassar, took up the 
question whether a knowledge of books and 
libraries should be required for entrance to 
college. She felt that college catalogs 
might offer suggestions as to desirable 
preparation of students in the use of cata- 
logs and bibliographical tools, before en- 
tering college. 

Dr. Koopman considered that Miss Reed's 
paper opened the most important subject 
ever brought before this group, and urged 
that it be the principal one for the next 
meeting. 

Mr. Reece of the New York Public Li- 
brary School spoke of the tendency of the 
schools at Albany and at Wisconsin to 
specialize in the social sciences. Advanced 
courses, he said, were accepted by some of 
the schools in lieu of the technical work, 
but he felt that until the library offered 
opportunities commensurate with other 
branches of specialization there would be 
little likelihood of getting specialists to go 
into it. Positions have not seemed sure 
enough for the specialist. Mr. Stevens of 
Pratt Institute said that their school was a 
starting point only, and could not attempt 
to give university work. 

Dr. Koopman suggested the requirement 
of college courses for library school stu- 
dents fitting for college positions. 

Mr. Keogh felt that the technical train- 
ing was a question for library schools, and 
that the library should have specialists for 
classification and assigning of subject head- 
ings. This brought up a discussion of the 
provision for advanced study offered to 
library assistants. Columbia and Yale each 
give half the time spent in the classroom 
for one course. Columbia requires no tui- 
tion, and Yale, since the University has re- 
quired it, pays it for the assistant. 

Laura R. Grrrs, Secretary pro tem. 
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WASTEFUL DUPLICATION IN 
CATALOGING 

Wits the Library of Congress ready to 
supply analytical cards for over 3000 series 
and collections and the A. L. A. Publish- 
ing Board attempting to cover nearly 250 
more, it would seem that the most pressing 
demands for such catalog entries, not only 
by American, but also by foreign libraries 
using standard sized cards, have been met. 
Nevertheless, the large libraries, particu- 
larly those engaged in recataloging their 
collections, and also small institutions de- 
siring to analyze quite closely, are still 
occasionally confronted by important series 
of monographs and other composite col- 
lections not yet touched by any agency. 

The undersigned ventures in this con- 
nection to address a plea to institutions 
which print, multigraph, or otherwise mani- 
fold their catalog entries so as to permit 
of their distribution to other libraries, that 
on analyzing a set, series, or other publica- 
tion likely to be of general interest, they 
advertise this fact, either by sending out 
circulars or by inserting notices in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin and the library periodicals. 
The notice should contain the necessary 
information in regard to the publication 
ot publications covered, the number of 
entries and an estimate of the cost of a 
full set of cards. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to point out that care should be taken not 
to duplicate entries already available, or in 
process of preparation by institutions en- 
gaged in distribution of catalog cards, 
particularly the Library of Congress, the 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, and the John 
Crerar Library. 

Should a library decide to make its 
analytical entries available after the man- 
ner here indicated and see its way clear 
to provide, in addition to the number of 
entries required for its own use and to fill 
orders received up to the time of printing, 
a small stock in anticipation of future 
orders, so much the better. 

There is not likely to be any financial 
profit to speak of in the sale of these cards. 
The saving to any given institution would 
be an indirect one, resulting from the in- 
creased number of analytical entries ob- 
tainable thru extension of the present co- 
operative system. 
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To continue, especially under present 
conditions, the wasteful duplication of cat- 
aloging which still persists in spite of years 
of missionary effort on the part of the 
A. L. A. and the Library of Congress, 
when a little good-will and foresight, with 
perhaps a slight initial expense for adminis- 
tration, would eliminate a large part of the 
waste, seems almost criminal. One might 
almost be justified in labeling it as sabotage. 

It goes without saying that one condi- 
tion of successful and efficient participation 
in the co-operation here referred to, would 
be an ability to follow and abide by stand- 
ard cataloging practice as accepted by most 
of the leading libraries of America and the 
British Empire, and as laid dewn in the 
Cataloging Rules of 1908, the A. L. A. and 
the Library of Congress lists of subject 
headings. 

J. C. M. Hanson. 


* 


To Mr. Hanson's practical suggestion we 
append the following letter of endorsement 
from Mr. Bishop of the University of 
Michigan Library: 


Mr. Hanson has kindly shown me his note 
about analytical cards. I trust this may meet 
with a favorable and immediate response. 
There are in every library of any size certain 
important sets which have not been analyzed 
by means of printed or multigraphed cards. 
If each of the libraries not printing cards at 
present would analyze one of these sets and 
multigraph the entries so that they could be 
sold and used in the catalogs of other libra- 
ries, we should at once have available an ex- 
tremely valuable contribution to practical 
bibliography. 

It seems almost incredible that any library 
which undertakes to analyze a set of any 
length at the present time should not be will- 
ing to place its product in the way of an- 
alytical cards at the disposal of other libra- 
ries. A mere notice that such a set had been 
analyzed and that cards could be had at a 
given price, would at once result in a large 
number of orders. The University of Mich- 
igan General Library will buy without hesita- 
tion such analytical cards for ary set in its 
possession, or which it is likely to acquire in 
the near future. I presume that there are 
numerous other libraries which will do the 
same thing. I suppose that every one of the 
library papers, and certainly the Bulletin of 
the American Library Association, will be glad 
to give publicity to the announcement of an- 
alytical cards for sale or exchange. 
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LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


INTENSIVE BOOK CAMPAIGN PLANNED 

Booxs, books, books! The steady, con- 
tinuing appeal for books and the collec- 
tion of them must go on and not await the 
intensive book campaign which will take 
place probably about the last week of 
March. It cannot well come earlier with- 
out conflicting with other national cam- 
paigns, which would be unfortunate. The 
need for books for immediate use remains. 


They Signal 
“SEND BOOKS” 


Good Books left at The 
Public Library will be sent 
“Over There” and to Our 
Men in Camp Everywhere 


Every camp in the country has made ex- 
tensive and urgent requests for books on 
military science, engineering, electricity, 
mechanical books, history, travel, poetry, 
war narratives, aviation, and other topics 
connected with the war itself. Most of 
these have had to be purchased, as gift 
books have been largely fiction. If the giv- 
ing of these books, as well as good up-to- 
date textbooks in science, English, and 
mathematics, could be stimulated, the work 
in the camps would be greatly benefited. 

There is also an increasing demand for 


books on transports and on ships in the 
navy, and the stock at some of the dis- 
patch offices is often exhausted before the 
desired number of volumes can be sup- 
plied, and the ship sails away but half 
provided with reading matter. It seems a 
pity that the men who risk so much for us 
should be denied the use of the volumes 
lying idle in our homes. The poster repro- 
duced here has been displayed both outside 
and inside the New York Public Library, 
and has been successful in attracting many 
volumes for the use of our boys “over 
there.” 

The War Library Bulletin no. 4, issued 
as we go to press, prepares the way for 
the intensive book campaign, and no. 5, to 
follow in February, will be practically de- 
voted to it. Thru the influence of the 
artists’ subcommittee of the Committee on 
Public Information, Charles Fall is design- 
ing a book campaign poster which will be 
distributed to all the libraries of the coun- 
try. A Washington newspaper correspond- 
ent is helping the A. L. A. to get a record 
of its accomplishments into the newspapers 
of the country, and John K. Allen, of Bos- 
ton, is helping plan the book campaign. A 
large part of the magazine publicity work 
is being handled by Burton E. Stevenson, 
of Chillicothe. 

MAGAZINES 

In the coming campaign for books it will 
be desirable to work for magazine subscrip- 
tions also. These may be either popular 
magazines or technical. If the latter they 
should be given only after consulting either 
the Library War Service Headquarters at 
Washington or the camp librarian of the 
camp to which it is desired to have the 
periodicals go. A vote was recently taken 
at Camp Sherman as to the most popular 
magazine. Of the thirty-one receiving 
more than 25 votes, Life led all the rest 
with 120 points. Of the first ten, the Sat- 
urday Evening Post came next, with 97; 
Judge, 88; American, 69; Literary Digest, 
68; Puck, 63; Collier’s Weekly, 60; Scien- 
tific American, 59; Physical Culture, 58; 
and Metropolitan, 57. 

The so-called “Burleson” magazines fur- 
nish much of the reading matter supplied 
without formality to barracks, hospitals, 
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and other buildings, and are also put on 
troop-trains and transports in large quan- 
tities. 

The publishers of Forest and Stream, 
Field and Stream, Collier's and Baseball 
are sending the copies returned from the 
newsstands each month, often as many as a 
thousand issues, to the dispatch office in 
New York, to be put on the transports and 
sent abroad. Fifteen copies of Baseball are 
also sent direct to each camp monthly. 


CAMP LIBRARY BUILDINGS COMPLETED AND 
OPENED 

All the National Army (Cantonment) li- 
brary buildings are completed and occupied 
except Jackson, which will be ready for 
occupancy about the second week of Feb- 
ruary. Of the National Guard buildings 
the following are completed: Greene, 
Bowie, Sheridan, Kearny, MacArthur, 
Cody and Shelby. Of the others the fol- 
lowing will probably be completed by the 
time this reaches our readers: Hancock, 
Wheeler, Sevier, Logan and McClellan. 
Wadsworth, Doniphan and Frémont will be 
finished some time in February. Beaure- 
gard is still in quarantine and all work 
there necessarily in abeyance. Library 
buildings at Camp Johnston and Fort Ogle- 
thorpe are in progress and will also be fin- 
ished some time in February. 

The new library at Camp Devens, in 
Ayer, Mass., was informally opened Dec. 
28. J. Randolph Coolidge of Boston, a 
member of the national Library War Coun- 
cil, was present for the opening. 

At Camp Sherman the new building was 
formally opened on the evening of Jan. 4, 
with a notable company present. Burton 
E. Stevenson, the camp librarian, presided. 
He said that the A. L. A., like every other 
organization represented in camp, was 
working for the sole purpose of helping to 
win the war, and pointed on the three ways 
in which the library could do this: by sup- 
plying interesting reading matter to tide 
over the inevitable moments of loneliness; 
by instructing the men in the causes and 
purposes of the war; and by providing the 
latest and best technical and military books, 
thus helping them to become better soldiers. 
John R. Prosser, secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A., told of the close co-operation exist- 
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ing between his men and the library staff, 
till circulation from the nine Y branches 
was now about 7000 volumes a month. 
C. B. Galbreath, state librarian, responded 
to Mr. Stevenson’s tribute to Ohie libraries 
for their unselfish and ungrudging help; 
and Division Chaplain Howell commented 
on the great work of the librarians in in- 
troducing the men to their “friends on the 
shelf.” In accepting the building General 
Glenn spoke most warmly of the library 
work which had been accomplished at the 
camp in the face of many obstacles and 
discouragements, and said that from the 
first he had realized the importance of 
this work in maintaining the morale of the 
men. 

The central library building at Camp 
Zachary Taylor was to be opened Wednes- 
day evening, Jan. 16, at 7:30 o'clock, with 
ceremonies in charge of Camp Librarian 
George T. Settle. Brig. Gen. Wilber E. 
Wilder and other officers and men at the 
camp were invited, and the program called 
for speeches by Gen. Wilder, representing 
the soldiers, Gov. A. O. Stanley, represent- 
ing Kentucky, Mayor George Weissinger 
Smith, representing Louisville; Gen. Ben- 
nett H. Young, representing the Louisville 
Free Public Library; General Secretary 
Philo C. Dix, representing the Y. M. C. A., 
and former Lieut. Gov. E. J. McDermott, 
representing the Knights of Columbus. 
Because of a blizzard of several days’ 
duration, the public exercises had to be 
deferred till Jan. 22. The Governor, who 
had been in the city on the 16th, could 
not attend on the 22nd, and the mayor also 
was unable to be present. Otherwise the 
original program was followed. A special 
opening for the enlisted men, with some 
of the same speakers, will be held within 
a few days. 

At Camp Gordon the building was 
opened Jan. 17, without formal exercises. 
The library is open weekdays from 8:30 
a. m. to 9:30 p. m., and on Sundays from 
I to 9:30 p. m 

The opening of the library at Camp 
Funston Jan. 5 was very successful. There 
was an attendance of 150 officers and men, 
including 30 librarians from different cities. 
Purd B. Wright, librarian of the Kansas 
City Public Library, spoke on.behalf of the 
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A. L. A., and turned the key of the build- 
ing over to Lieut. Richard B. Foster, chief 
of the department of camp activities and 
amusements. William Allen White of 
Emporia who had planned to be present 
and who is much interested in the library, 
was prevented from attending. Tea was 
served, and many expressed the hope that 
this might be made a custom on the first 
Saturday and Sunday of each month (the 
monthly “visiting days” for women). Mrs. 
Willis Kerr and other ladies of Emporia 
gave generous assistance in preparations 
for the opening. 

The Puget Sound Library Club met at 
Camp Lewis Dec. 28. A talk was given 
by Judson T. Jennings on the work of 
organizing the library, and the librarians 
had an opportunity to inspect the library 
and make a tour of the camp. 


PERSON NEL 


In addition to George B. Utley, as execu- 
tive secretary, the staff at headquarters 
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has been further augmented by the addi- 
tion of Carl H. Milam, of the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Public Library, Joseph L. 
Wheeler, of the Reuben McMillan Library 
of Youngstown, Ohio, Phineas L. Windsor, 
director of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, William A. Slade, of the 
Library of Congress, and Caroline F. Web- 
ster, library organizer in New York state. 

M. L. Raney, librarian of Johns Hopkins 
University, has been sent abroad to super- 
vise the forwarding to American soldiers 
at the front of the books now going over 
on the transports under charge of the 
Y. M. C. A. 

In the library soon to be installed at 
Camp Merritt, at Tenafly, N. J., Lewis B. 
Trauer will take charge. 

Asa Don Dickinson, of Doubleday Page’s, 
has been put in charge of the new dispatch 
station at Hoboken. 

Recent appointments for camp library 
work, not hitherto recorded in the Lrprary 
JOURNAL, are the following: 


Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Tex. ............ 
Camp Fremont, Palo Alto, Calif. ........... 
Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. .............- 
Camp MacArthur, Waco, Tex. ............ 


Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss. ........ 


Camp Sheridan Montgomery, Ala.......... 


Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C. ...... 
Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga 


Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Ia. ............ 
Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C: ............ 
Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio ........ 
Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I., N. Y. ...... 


Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Great 


Other 

Fort Oglethorpe, Chickamauga, Ga. ...... 
Camp Johnston, Jacksonville, Fla. .......... 


Camp Merritt, Tenafly, N. J 


National Guard Camps 


Herbert E. Richie, librarian 
W. E. Henry, librarian 

C. F. Cochran, assistant 

I. A. Pace, assistant 

G. F. Griffin, acting librarian 
C. R. Bickham, assistant 
Louis J. Bailey, librarian 

D. J. Ambrose, assistant 

T. A. Gallagher, assistant 

T. L. Holman, assistant 


National Army 


Carl A. Klumb, assistant 

J. A. Hayes, assistant 

Basil B. Wood, assistant 

J. C. Barbee, Jr., assistant 

Wharton Miller, librarian 

. Karper, assistant 

Winthrop H. Chenery, librarian 

Carl P. P. Vitz, assistant for January 
Charles G. Matthews, assistant for January 
Paul Rusch, assistant 

Raymond, N. Brown, assistant 

E. C. Harper, assistant 


Naval Station 


H. E. Roelke, librarian 
Morris M. Smith, assistant 


Camps 

a D. Johnston, organizer 
B. Johnson, assistant 

Liowd W. Josselyn, organizer 

Lewis B. Trauer 
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WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE HOLDS MEETING 

A meeting of the War Service Commit- 
tee of the American Library Association 
was held at the New York Public Library, 
at 10 a. m., Dec. 29, 1917, with the follow- 
ing members present, being a quorum of 
the committee: J. I. Wyer, Jr., E. H. An- 
derson, F. P. Hill, Gratia A. Countryman, 
Cc. F. D. Belden and W. H. Brett; also 
Herbert Putnam, general director of the 
Library War Service and G. B. Utley, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

The General Director submitted an in- 
formal statement on the progress of the 
library war work. 

On the recommendation of the Library 
War Council it was voted that, subject to 
the approval of the A. L. A. Executive 
Board, $500,000 from the funds deposited 
with the American Security and Trust 
Company be invested in 4 per cent. U. S. 
Treasury certificates at par with interest. 

The employment of a high grade publicity 
man or a publicity bureau was discussed and 
without taking formal action it was the 
unanimous feeling of the committee that 
a capable publicity man should be em- 
ployed at headquarters. The general di- 
rector emphasized his conviction of the 
need for expert and prompt publicity and 
expressed his satisfaction that the commit- 
tee favored the employment of adequate 
service. 

Dr. Hill, chairman, presented a statement 
of receipts and expenditures in connection 
with the Library War Fund to Dec. 28, 
1917, in which it appeared that the total 
cash receipts aggregated $1,666,799.93. 

The subject of a book campaign, dis- 
cussed at the Chillicothe meeting on Nov. 
17, was taken under consideration and 
treated at some length and from various 
viewpoints, and with several proposals 
made. It was at length voted that the gen- 
eral director be asked to undertake an 
intensive but continuing campaign for 
books. (Dr. Hill wished to be recorded in 
the negative.) 


LETTERS FROM THE CAMPS 
Camp Travis 


At the request of J. F. Marron, camp li- 
brarian, E. W. Winkler, reference librarian 
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in the University of Texas, has written a 
story of the work as he found it during a 
week’s visit in December. Camp Travis 
adjoins Fort Sam Houston at San Antonio, 
Texas, and is a National Army Camp. 


The librarian had been on the ground one 
month. When he arrived, the library building 
was not complete, and large shipments of 
books were at the depots piling up storage 
charges. Soon after the completion of the 
building, a “norther” ripped off the venti- 
lating ridge, and deposited large quantities of 
dust in the building. Repairs were made be- 
fore any rain fell; and the ventilating ridge 
was eliminated. The location of the building 
on Sixth street appears to be satisfactory; the 
K. C. Hall, postoffice, and a large Y. M.C. A. 
are on one side, and a large theater is being 
constructed on the other side. The lighting 
system is good. 

The shelving was placed during the first 
two days of my visit. It consists of thirty- 
nine sections of double faced L. B. wood 
shelving; each section contains seven shelves, 
three feet long. About 12,000 books and a 
large quantity of magazines had to be piled 
on the floor temporarily. The books were 
mostly gifts, tho some shipments of purchased 
books had arrived. The gift books are from 
ninety to ninety-five per cent fiction, 

The authorities at Camp Travis have co- 
operated cheerfully with the camp librarian 
in everything necessary to facilitate the work 
of the library. Four men were detailed to 
assist in the library, but while I was there 
only two had reported. The work first under- 
taken was to alphabetize the fiction and to 
plate, stamp, pocket, and place a book card 
in each volume to prepare it for circulation. 
Non-fiction is to receive in addition a brief 
class number and a catalog card. With the 
help at his command, it will take the librarian 
a good while to prepare all the books for 
circulation. 

The library building was constantly being 
visited by men and officers, and wherever the 
librarian went he was asked about the prog- 
ress of his work. Books have begun to circu- 
late from the library building, and collections 
of books have been placed at several points 
in the camp. It is the plan of the librarian 
to increase the number of deposit stations so 
as to include every place where soldiers con- 
gregate during leisure or enforced idle hours. 
To facilitate this extra-mural work, A. L. A. 
Headquarters authorized the purchase of an 
automobile. I was commissioned to make this 
purchase, and gave the librarian his first les- 
son in its operation. 

Fifteen miles distant from Camp Travis is 
Kelly Field with about 40,000 men. About 
thirty miles distant is Camp Stanley, where 
the reserve officers are trained. Experience 
will have to determine whether it will be 
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practicable to serve these camps from the 
Camp Travis library. ’ 

For this enormous task the Camp Librarian 
is to have one assistant. No one had been 
appointed when I was there. Clearly it is of 
the very greatest importance that proper men 
be secured for these places. The Camp Li- 
brary provides the library organization of 
the United States with an opportunity such 
as has never occurred before, to introduce 
the young men of America to modern library 
service. The use made of this opportunity lies 
in the hands of the librarian in charge and 
his assistant, These men deserve every as- 
sistance from the profession in general that 
can be given them in the prosecution of their 
tremendous task. 


Camps Beauregard and Bowie 


In a long: letter George F. Strong de- 
scribes his work in Camps Beauregard and 
Bowie. Going to the first-named camp 
Oct. 1, he found about 5000 men and 2000 
books, mainly from the New Orleans Pub- 
lic Library. A company mess-hall was 
assigned as the library’s temporary head- 
quarters, and proved easily adapted to the 
work. In the next six weeks the camp in- 
creased to 20,000 men, and 8000 donated 
books and many thousand donated maga- 
zines were received. The work of sorting 
and distributing these books and magazines 
among the library’s stations was well organ- 
ized, and a beginning had been made 
toward a reference collection at the main 
library, when on Nov. 12 the camp was 
quarantined for measles and pneumonia. 
On the division surgeon’s order, the books 
were recalled to the main library and sta- 
tions, except those deposited in hospitals 
and soldiers’ clubs, and the library was 
ordered closed. The medical department 
consented to the non-returnable distribu- 
tion of magazines among infected organ- 
izations, and this was handled by the 
Y. M. C. A. 

On Nov. 20 Mr. Strong was transferred 
to Camp Bowie, where the library work 
had been started in July under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Charles Scheuber, librarian 
of the Carnegie Public Library at Fort 
Worth. Here again, on Nov. 28, quaran- 
tine orders were issued confining enlisted 
men to camp, owing to the spread of 
measles and pneumonia, and the quaran- 
tine lasted until Dec. 17. The library 
co-operated with the Y. M. C. A. and the 
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post office in collecting and distributing all 
the magazines available, and here, as in 
Camp Beauregard, the demand under quar- 
antine far exceeded the supply, no matter 
how undesirable these back numbers might 
have seemed in other days. 

The library at Camp Bowie has about 
12,000 books, distributed between the main 
collection, and nine stations, including an 
aviation camp ten miles away and two sol- 
diers’ clubs in the city. Libraries for the 
hase hospital and Y. M. C. A. headquarters 
are being organized and 200 books on the 
war and military science have been bought 
for a station at Division Headquarters. 

Mr. Strong’s experience in two camps 
under quarantine leads to the suggestion 
that a general policy be outlined, to be ap- 
proved by the Surgeon General, with re- 
spect to the circulation of reading matter 
during quarantine and also with respect to 
the destruction, storage, or disinfection of 
reading matter used after quarantine is 
established. 

Camp Funston, Kansas 


From the library at Camp Funston Willis 
H. Kerr sends the following answer to the 
unceasing question, Do soldiers read? 

On the evening of January 2, two men in 
the Engineers’ Camp had, between them, 
Hall’s “Kitchener’s mob” and Victor Chap- 
man’s Letters, both books from the Camp Li- 
brary. Each man read his book thru, then 
exchanged with his friend. They read in the 
barracks till lights were out, then went to 
the company bath-house, where lights burn all 
night, and read till 11:30 p. m. and 1:00 a. m., 
respectively, Both men read both books thru. 

Ian Hay Beith’s “First hundred thousand” 
was read at one sitting by a man comfortably 
tipped back in a Windsor arm-chair against 
the book shelves. He read right thru the for- 
mal speeches at the library “opening.” 

The six copies of Mr. Gerard’s book, “My 
four years in Germany,” are in constant use. 
Empey’s “Over the top” (14 copies) is always 
“out.” At least 20 additional copies are 
needed for the branch libraries in Y. M. C. A. 
and Knights of Columbus buildings. 

These requests, received within one week, 
could not be supplied because nothing was on 
hand. Wireless telegraphy (repeated re- 
quests), explosives, veterinary medicine and 
surgery, Oscar Wilde, geography (especially 
maps and atlases for circulation), cipher codes 
and de-ciphering manuals, equitation, steam 
engines, how to make and read maps, trigo- 
nometry, calculus. 

On January 10, 11, and 12, Camp Funston 
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was visited by a Kansas “blizzard,” with intense 
cold. The library was kept quite comfortably 
warm both days, and had an average attend- 
ance of readers, including many officers. Fol- 
lowing are a few notes from those days: 

Maeterlinck’s “Wisdom and destiny” was 
asked for and searched for in vain (since 
then, received from A. L. A, headquarters). 
The man had read it in part at home, and 
wanted to finish it in camp. He is being noti- 
fied that the book is now available. 

A dozen or fifteen pages of concise, up-to- 
date (1917) information on meningitis in its 
various forms was furnished another inquirer, 
thanks to a good lady of Manhattan, Kansas, 
who had given us a relative’s medical library. 

Another man, a drafting designer in civil 
life, wanted something on his specialty, be- 
cause “a fellow forgets all he knows.” Thanks 
to someone in Kansas City, the library fur- 
nished him with a book from the I. C. S. 
series, exactly on his subject. He had never 
seen it before, and went away happy. 

The educational secretary from Y. M. C. A. 
no. § came in on one of these days to get 
all possible textbooks in grammar, spelling, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
physical geography, civics, and history, The 
library was able to give him something on 
every subject. He has classes in many of 
these, but rather more individual students pur- 
suing their own studies. He has thirty 
barracks-classes in current history: the officers 
of his vicinity are very much interested and 
co-operating; the library furnishes him sev- 
eral copies each of magazines like World's 
Work, Current History, Review of Reviews, 
Collier's Weekly, Scientific American; he clips 
out important articles, binds them, and circu- 
lates them a la Chautauqua circuit from com- 
pany to company for intensive class study; at 
the “Y” he has a series of bulletin boards, 
with cleverly drawn headings, for current pic- 
tures and charts on aviation, military events, 
the navy, prominent men, inventions, etc. The 
library furnishes most of the material. 

Another Y. M. C. A. educational secretary 
was in during the blizzard, asking for help 
in organizing a class in Decimal filing of gov- 
ernment correspondence, for the Quarter- 
master and other departments. 

Another 15° below zero visitor brought a 
friend with him, seeking a Pitman or Graham 
shorthand instruction book. “He can pick it 
up right off with a little help from me and a 
book.” But the library didn’t have Pitman 
or Graham. It had Eclectic and Gregg. 

Robert Service’s poems were the quest of 
the educational secretary of “Y” no. 7 on this 
cold day, for some of his men. He has had 
a steady demand for poetry. He carried the 
books back with him. 

On the morning of January 12, with the 
thermometer at 20° below, the camp was 
further frozen with horror at the bank rob- 
bery and murder of four men the night be- 
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fore. One of the first visitors at the library 
was an officer, a member of the investigating 
commission. He wanted a book to read, “not 
too heavy, but something to occupy my mind.” 
He took away a Rex Beach. 

On one of these mornings the librarian pre- 
pared and served coffee to the six soldier as- 
sistants. “Say, boy! this sure ruins what they 
call coffee at our mess!” was one reward. 

The new building was completed by the 
contractors on Wednesday, December 19. 
Work at the former library headquarters (in 
the Y. M. C. A. Headquarters store-room) 
had been suspended since Dec. 1, all maga- 
zines and books being delivered to the library 
building. By December 20 there was an ac- 
cumulation of more than sixty cases of books 
and twenty tons of magazines. Between De- 
cember 20 and January 4, the librarian and 
assistant (Messrs. Kerr and Clayton), as- 
sisted by Floyd McNeil and Glenn McPherson, 
student assistants from Emporia Normal Li- 
brary, and several soldiers “detailed” by the 
camp authorities for library, opened and 
sorted the books, sorted and bundled and dis- 
tributed or stored the magazines, installed the 
living room equipment, received and put into 
daily use the library’s Ford truck, received 
and unpacked the building equipment of chairs 
and office desks, washed the windows, and put 
up the window draperies. Misses Irene Gen- 
try and Helen Read and Mrs. Gentry, of the 
Kansas City Public Library, gave prompt and 
generous help in making up the eighty yards 
of cretonne for the windows. The draperies 
add an attractive bit of color (rose and tan) 
and a reminder of home very much appreci- 


ted. 
The building has been in hourly use by offi- 
cers and men, and books and magazines issued, 


since December 19. The attendance grows 
daily, being especially good on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons and evenings and all 
day Sunday. Hours of opening have been 
fixed from nine a. m. to nine-thirty p. m, 
daily. 

Approximately 20,000 volumes are on hand 
at the central building and branches. Prob- 
ably 3000 of these are either worn out or 
otherwise useless. The remainder is a strong 
collection of good all-round non-fiction and 
fiction, including a remarkable number of late 
publications in all lines. The purchases from 
the A. L. A. War Library fund are arriving 
almost daily, and go into immediate circula- 
tion, as the selection is exactly what is needed 

Further donations of books from citizens, 
thru their public libraries, are needed. Any 
sound, clean book is useful. Text-books of 
all grades, from primers and spellers up to 
university texts, are in great demand, so long 
as they are whole and clean and fairly recent 
in publication. Old religious books cannot be 
used. Magazines of date before 1918 cannot 
be used, except certain sets. 

Twenty-one branches are now in operation, 
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each with from 200 to 1500 books. These 
branches are in the 12 Y. M. C. A. buildings, 
4 Y. W. C. A. hostess houses, 3 Knights of 
Columbus buildings, Kansas regimental (353rd 
Infantry) building, and the Junction City 
Community building. There will be additional 
branches and distributing stations soon, served 
from the central building by the library auto- 
mobile truck. Magazines and newspapers are 
delivered several times each week to branches 
and to the hospitals, infirmaries, and detention 


camp. 

Willis H. Kerr, camp librarian, is loaned to 
this work for part of each week by the Kansas 
State Normal School, Emporia, where he is 
librarian. Herbert V. Clayton, assistant camp 
librarian, is loaned for part of his time by the 
Kansas State Library, Topeka, where he is 
the law librarian. Floyd McNeil, of Emporia, 
will be the permanent paid assistant, begin- 
ning January 28 (Messrs. Kerr and Clayton 
receiving only traveling expense and subsist- 
ence). Other valued help is being given by 
soldiers detailed to the library, including two 
men of long experience in the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library (Ferdinand Henke, Co. D, 314th 
Engineers, and Clifford Keller, Co. K, 354th 
Infantry). 

An occasional hour of reading aloud is be- 
ing tried. The first of these hours was on 
Sunday afternoon, January 6, by Mrs, Willis 
Kerr, of Emporia. No effort was made to 
advertise the reading, a group of men volun- 
tarily gathering at one corner of the reading 
room upon announcement. Mrs. Kerr read 
from Coningsby Dawson’s “Carry on,” Rob- 
ert Service’s “Rhymes of a Red Cross man,” 
and some of Vachel Lindsay. One testimony 
was, “Mrs. Kerr, that was just like home.” 


REFERENCE WORK AT CAMP SHERMAN 


With the main library at Camp Sher- 
man actually open more intensive refer- 
ence work has been made possible and Carl 
P. P. Vitz, the assistant librarian, wrote as 
follows regarding it, under date of Jan. 17: 


Work with the men of Camp Sherman thru 
the Camp Sherman Library began on Decem- 
ber 31. We have had now a little over two 
weeks’ experience and are beginning to get 
an idea of the nature of the demands made 
upon us. With this I am sending a record of 
books issued. This is complete for January 
13, a Sunday. . . . It should be noted that Sun- 
day is our busiest day, both for the with- 
drawal of books and for reading-room use. 

As these records show, over one-half of 
the withdrawals are of non-fiction, tho the 
collection from which they are taken is much 
over one-half fiction. As was anticipated, the 
fiction in favor is chiefly stories of adventure, 
such as come from the pens of Zane Grey, 
Rex Beach, Jack London, Bower and Mc- 
Cutcheon. Zane Grey is so far easily our best 
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seller. Harold Bell Wright is also very popu- 
lar. For recent fiction as such there is no call. 
It is interesting to see how well this collec- 
tion of fiction, given out of the homes of 
Ohio, meets the wants of the men from these 
same homes. 

In regard to non-fiction, there is first of 
all the very considerable demand for war 
books. “Over the top,” “Private Peat,” Ger- 
ard’s “My four years in Germany,” and other 
books of this type are in great demand, Like- 
wise books having to do with the business of 
war are wanted. Our books on aeronautics, 
trench warfare, the bayonet, artillery, sanita- 
tion, motors, as well as on telephony, telegraphy 
and wireless for the Signal Corps and Tele- 
graph Battalion have been entirely inadequate. 
It has been necessary to send in orders for 
additional books to help meet this demand. 
The calls for books that have no relation to 
the war have been most varied. Almost the 
very first call was for the Discourses of 
Epictetus. Poetry, history and natural science 
are wanted probably in the order named. That 
many soldiers are taking this opportunity for 
study is shown by the steady demand for 
books on algebra, geometry, physics, chemis- 
try, shorthand, law, business, grammar, etc. 
There is also a fair demand for French books. 

A gratifying development is the increasing 
amount of reference work. This is chiefly 
with officers. In fact the use of the library 
is in proportion to their number, greatest on 
the part of officers, while of the enlisted men 
almost one-half are non-commissioned officers. 
The reference work is chiefly in connection 
with the preparation of talks to the men or 
of lectures in the Officers Training Corps or 
other classes for officers. Requests taken care 
of, have been for material on the state of the 
war at the beginning of each calendar year, 
comparisons of the Lee-Enfield and Spring- 
field rifles, the origin and history of uniforms, 
the relation of discipline to patriotism, inci- 
dents and information on artillery warfare to 
make lectures on this subject of greater in- 
terest to the men, explosives and the like. 
Y. M. C. A. men have used the collection in 
the preparation of religious and other talks. 
Quotations have been identified, poems located 
and wagers settled. Much of the interest of 
the work comes from seeing what can be done 
with the meager and haphazard collection at 
our disposal. Our present equipment consists 
of the New International Encyclopedia, the 
Britannica, ninth edition, the World Almanac, 
Statesman’s Yearbook, a few handbooks of 
various kinds, some wall maps, a good atlas 
and most important the Reader’s Guide, 1014 
to date. Files of Reader’s Guide and of tech- 
nical periodicals, tho as yet very incomplete. 
are proving useful. Some thirty indexed 
titles are represented and also many aero- 
nautical, automobile, engineering and other 
technical magazines. These have been se- 
cured as gifts from libraries or have come to 
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us from individuals. Recent magazines, 
dropped into the mails after a one cent stamp 
had been affixed, are turned over to us by 
the Post Office and have been a fruitful 
source for the filling in of recent issues. The 
addition of the /nternational Military Digest 
and the journals devoted to the various 
branches of the service should do much in the 
improvement of our reference service. 


A CHILD'S ESSAY ON SOLDIERS’ LIBRARIES 


During the campaign for the soldiers’ 
library fund last fall, the pupils in one of 
the public schools in Kelleys Island, Ohio, 
wrote essays on the topic. The following, 
written by a pupil in the sixth grade, is 
selected for reprinting here: 


The subject which I am going to write 
about has already been done in other schools 
and our school is “next.” That is the “Sol- 
diers’ Library.” 

Mr. White told us about it a few days ago, 
and all the children in our room were willing 
to do as asked. 

So Mr. White appointed three children in 
our grade, and three from the seventh grade 
to go around to the houses on the Island to 
collect money for the Soldiers’ Library, and 
also at school there is a can for each grade 
and the children that have money for the 
Soldiers’ Library put it into the cans, and that 
money also goes to the Soldiers’ Library. 

The reason we are doing this is because 
when the soldiers come from a long journey 
they want to sit down and have a rest, when 
they do this they have only a few magazines 
to read, but after this I think they will have 
some good books to read, so I think every 
boy or girl ought to be glad to put a nickel 
or a dime into the can for the Soldiers’ Li- 
brary, and also the people whom the collec- 
tors ask ought to give some too. Because 
the soldiers are going to lick the kaiser for 
us, and I think after a bit the kaiser will be 
willing to say, “Uncle Sam is a friend of 
mine.” 

ALFIE MartTINn. 


IN THE DISPATCH OFFICES 


An additional dispatch office has been 
opened at 119 Hudson street, Hoboken, 
under the supervision of Asa Don Dickin- 
son. He will receive, sort, prepare for 
use, and ship to France both gift books and 
purchased books. It is expected that he 
will draw largely upon the libraries for 
such quantities of books as he will need. 

At the New York dispatch office R. W. 
G. Vail, of the New York Public Library, 
has succeeded Mr. Hodgson, and he is to 
be further assisted by H. N. W. Magill, 
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for many years the enthusiastic promoter 
of library interests and community welfare 
in Pleasant Valley, N. Y. From this latter 
station it is estimated that 200,000 volumes 
have been plated and dispatched to the 
soldiers in camp and post, on the seas and 
in the overseas forces. 

INSTRUCTION FOR ILLITERATE SOLDIERS 

With the organization of the National 
Army, when the United States entered the 
World War, the usual condition of “no 
illiterate soldiers’ was suspended. This 
was a signal to Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, 
whose “moonlight schools” in Kentucky 
have achieved such marvelous results, to 
extend to soldiers the work of the Ken- 
tucky Illiteracy Commission, of which she 
is president. Beginning at once with the 
work of giving instruction in reading and 
writing to all illiterate soldiers in Kentucky 
camps, the work is being extended to camps 
the country over. Mrs. Stewart is to pre- 
pare a “Soldier’s first book,” in which each 
sentence will be adapted to camp life. One- 
half the book is to be devoted to patriotic 
songs. 

GAYLORD BROS.’ CO-OPERATION 

Acknowledgment should be made of the 
work of Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y., in 
behalf of the War Service campaign. At 
the request of the A. L. A. committee on 
library publicity, who provided the copy, 
book lists on subjects made timely by the 
war were printed by the above mentioned 
firm for circulation thru local libraries. 
That the original plans of the A. L. A. 
War Service Committee were changed, 
should not prevent hearty thanks to the 
publishers for their co-operation. The 
only regret of Gaylord Bros. in this under- 
taking is that they could not always live 
up to their ideal of prompt service, by 
filling all orders on the day received. It 
is to be hoped that library customers will 
not count this lapse against them. 


OTHER FORMS OF LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


Having emphasized the work of the camp 
libraries for several months in this depart- 
ment, we are giving some space this month 
to the other forms of war service to which 
the public libraries of the country have 
been giving equal attention. In response to 
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a special query a number of libraries have 
sent us most interesting summaries of these 
other phases of their many-sided work. 


The City Library Association, Springfield, 
Mass. 

More that $8000 was raised for the camp 
library fund. Appeals for books for the 
soldiers’ libraries have already resulted in 
2000 volumes. The use of the hall and 
rooms of the Library Association has been 
granted for patriotic and war-work or- 
ganizations. Successful entertainments 
have been held for soldiers from the local 
camps. Books and periodicals have been 
sent to the Hostess House near the U. S. 
Arsenal and to neighboring camps and 
guard stations. Library cards have been 
issued to soldiers stationed in the vicinity, 
and the library is constantly used by them. 
Large numbers of drill manuals, works on 
military art and science, etc., have been 
procured for them, and especially for offi- 
cers. Much information and many tech- 
nological books have been furnished to 
munition makers. To the public, printed 
lists on thrift and food conservation, gar- 
dening, war books, foreign trade, explo- 
sives, and Red Cross work, and manuals 
and guides for soldiers have been distribut- 
ed. Thousands of hand bills advertising 
the Liberty Loan were sent out in library 
books. An opportunity was given a solicitor 
to address the staff, who subscribed to the 
utmost limit of their resources. A booth 
was installed at the library to collect funds 
for the Red Triangle work. The library 
hall is soon to house an exhibition to raise 
money for Red Cross purposes. The libra- 
rian and other members of the staff have 
taken part in numerous campaigns to raise 
money for war work purposes. The staff 
contributed $125 for Belgian relief, $80 for 
Red Triangle work, $160 for the camp li- 
brary fund, some $85 to other relief funds, 
and more than $150 for Red Cross work, in- 
cluding 100% membership. The members 
of the staff have outside of hours prepared 
scrap books for the entertainment of the 
wounded and have conducted this work 
among the public; have organized among 
themselves a group for Red Cross sewing; 
and the librarian and various members have 
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served as representatives of the library in 
organizations connected with the war. The 
library has co-operated with the food and 
fuel conservation committees, the council 
of national defense, and similar bodies; and 
has brought their publications to the atten- 
tion of the public. Hundreds of leaflets on 
food conservation, diet, canning, gardening, 
thrift, etc., have been distributed; numbers 
of pamphlets on the war issued by the Brit- 
ish publicity committee have been given 
away; and exhibitions on the screens, with 
posters, notices, pictures, lists, ete., dis- 
played on the bulletin boards, have con- 
stantly been used to stimulate food con- 
servation, war saving, and similar measures. 


Providence Public Library 

For the first few months after the 
declaration of war, there was a steady de- 
mand, from men who were about to enter 
war service, for such publications as would 
aid them in preparing for their specific 
duties, and this of course led to a decided 
strengthening of the library's resources in 
those fields. It is one of the pleasures of 
these later months, that some of these same 
men are occasionally heard from, either be- 
yond seas, or in some one of the training 
camps. 

A little later books about the war were 
in exceptional demand. These “war books” 
were brought together, in one place, where 
they could be seen and handled by the 
readers. As the interest of readers in the 
causes of the war has deepened, and espe- 
cially as it relates to the United States, an- 
other phase of the library’s work is about 
to be undertaken. This plan is to make up 
a number of “sets” of books, for deposit, 
to be sent around to clubs, schools, etc., 
each set being selected with a view to 
making plain the position of the United 
States in this conflict. The President’s 
War Message, and his “Flag Day” address, 
and other similar publications, have been 
utilized in this way. 

In the camp library movement of last 
autumn, this library took an active part; 
and later placed the services of the assistant 
librarian, Albert R. Nichols, at the dis- 
posal of the A. L. A. War Service Com- 
mittee, who appointed Mr. Nichols camp 
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librarian at Camp Gordon, Georgia. Up 
to the end of 1917, the total number of 
books shipped to the camps was 2613, with 
more than twice as many periodicals. 
These books were sent to Camp Devens, 
in Massachusetts, Camp Gordon, in Geor- 
gia, Camp Greene, in North Carolina, and 
to the various forts, camps, and stations 
here in Rhode Island. Following the ap- 
peal of Miss Jones, a nurse of exceptional 
experience, who made plain the needs of 
the men in the hospitals on the other side, 
and of the physicians and nurses there, as 
well, the library followed the admirabie 
example of the New York Public Library, 
and a notice was put up near the entrance, 
reading as follows: “Leave your books 
here for over there.” The appeal met with 
an instant response; and a part of the con- 
stant stream of books will henceforward 
flow to Europe, as well as to the camps in 
this country. 

It was early seen that the library’s bulle- 
tin-boards were quite inadequate, and a I5- 
foot space in the Main Hall, on the ground 
floor, was set apart for that purpose. It has 
done good service in securing the atten- 
tion of the visitors to all the various ap- 
peals whether for books for the camps, the 
Liberty Loan, food conservation, fuel con- 
servation, the Red Cross, and all the other 
forms of war activities. Various lectures, 
including those on food conservation, have 
been given in the building. 

The Red Cross has a peculiarly warm 
place in the affections of those who are in 
charge of the library; and one of its or- 
ganizations, made up from the membership 
of the day force at the library, meets once 
a week, in the evening, for the preparation 
of surgical dressings. A sewing-machine 
has been brought into one of the second- 
story rooms, which, until now had had no 
concern with anything but books. 


The Buffalo Public Library 
The Public Library is doing considerable 
war work in addition to what it is able to 
do in helping the camp libraries, and in ad- 
dition to much which is being done by the 
members of the staff outside of the library. 
Before the war, it was the policy of the 
Buffalo Public Library to permit no adver- 
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tising of any kind within the library or any 
of its branches. Solicitation of funds and 
of memberships, the posting of advertising 
bulletins and the distribution of handbills 
within the library, were all forbidden. This 
policy has been forgotten, and it now takes 
an active part in advertising and in other- 
wise helping all movements of the Govern- 
ment and of all organizations affiliated with 
the Government for the advancement of 
war measures. 

For food conservation it has co-operated 
in many ways with the Food Administrator 
and his staff. It is displaying food bulle- 
tins; distributing advertising matter and 
pamphlets issued by the Government; it 
has an open shelf collection of books upon 
food conservation, which is being con- 
stantly renewed; and it has issued special 
book lists to help the movement. 

The full force of all advertising possi 
bilities of the library has also been put to 
use in helping the Liberty Bond sale, the 
Red Cross drives sale af Thrift 
Stamps. The library had a booth for the 
sale of Liberty Bonds; it received subscrip- 
tions for the Red Cross, and it is now so- 
liciting Red Cross memberships. The li- 
brary is also taking part in the sale of 
Thrift Stamps. 

Practically every book now leaving any 
of the library agencies contains some ad- 
vertising matter for a patriotic cause. 

As important as any of this new work, 
however, is the supplying of the needed 
books to furnish the knowledge which 
makes the war work effective. There cer- 
tainly is proof that there is real need in 
the extension of regular library work in 
the fact that the usual slump of circulation 
which we look for in times of industrial 
activity has not only failed to take place, 
but there is a marked increase in the circu- 
lation of books, and a still greater increase 
in the number of library book borrowers. 
Another increase in the use of the library 
has come with the greatly enlarged force 
of night workers, many of whom use the 
library by day. 

The New York Public Library 

Surgical dressings instructions were be- 
gun in April, 1917, and 604 dressings com- 
pleted and sent to the Red Cross. 
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The American Fund for French Wound- 
ed, Overseas Division, appointed Tuesday 
evenings as “library night’ for cutting out 
and making of garments. From May to 
December, 1917, 1725 garments were as- 
sembled, 644 garments sewed, 136 garments 
knitted and 5274 surgical dressings made. 

A Red Cross Auxiliary was formed in 
the New York Public Library on Oct. 30, 
1917, being Auxiliary No. 256 of the New 
York County Chapter. Sixty-six knitted 
garments have been made and returned to 
the Red Cross Headquarters. Aside from 
this 58 knitted garments were made by 
members of the staff and distributed among 
the library's men in the service and knitting 
is being done continuously. Red Cross 
Auxiliary No. 234 was started in October, 
igi7, in the Library School and 63 knitted 
garments have been made and returned. 
Red Cross Auxiliaries have also been start- 
ed in the 135th Street and Washington 
Heights branches. 

The staff worked on the State Military 
Registration and took an active part in the 
work of the Liberty Loan and U. S. Food 
Administration. Each branch is a sales 
agent for War Savings Stamps. The Draft 
oards have a number of permanent offices 
in the branch libraries as well as the Legal 
Advisory Board. For the national gov- 
ernment we have distributed an enormous 
amount of literature. In one case over 
100,000 circulars were distributed to adults 
with books. 

A Christmas sale and tea under the aus- 
pices of the New York Public Library Staff 
Association, Welfare Committee, was held 
on Dec. 15, 1917, at the Staff Rooms, 26 
West 4oth street. Generous contributions 
of materials were made by the staff, and all 
help needed for preparation and for assist- 
ance at the sale and tea was freely offered. 
Over $375 was cleared, to be devotd to war 
service work, and particularly for the bene- 
fit of the members in active service from 
the library. 

Thirty Christmas boxes were sent to the 
members of the staff in the camps of this 
country and “over seas.” 

There are thirty-one members of the 
staff, who have either received commis- 
sions, enlisted, been drafted or volunteered 
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for service with the armed forces of the 
U. S. 

The men of the library held weekly drills 
as members of the Home Defense League, 
during the spring, summer and fall of 1917, 
in the library court. A number of the mem- 
bers enlisted in war service. Drills will 
be resumed in the spring of 1918. 

Many staff members have given gener- 
ously of their time in working on books 
for the camp libraries. 

The National Surgical Dressings Com- 
mittee have opened a station in the lobby 
of the Fifth avenue entrance of the Cen- 
tral Building and the staff have the privil- 
ege of working there also. 


The Free Library of Philadelphia 

The Main Library and all its branches 
have been distributing for some time both 
Liberty Loan and U. S. Government War- 
Saving Stamps literature. 

The entire bulletin board space at the 
Main Library is devoted to giving pub- 
licity to war projects. In addition to the 
regular recruiting posters, all 
branches of the Government service, pos- 
ters calling for war relief, food conserva- 
tion, control of transportation facilities, 
the increase of industrial output, etc., are 
exhibited. 

Men in any branch of the Government 
service are permitted to borrow books 
without the necessity of securing a guar- 
antor. 

The Library League clubs for girls, man- 
aged by the department for children, are 
engaged in knitting and other Red Cross 
work, and in addition are assisting the 
Patriotic League to extend its work. 

The Haddington branch, on Christmas 
Eve, celebrated a Community Christmas, 
in honor of the men in the service. A 
large Christmas tree, illuminated with col- 
ored lights, was decorated with metal tags, 
each bearing the name of one of the five 
hundred and forty-seven young men of 
Haddington now in the service of the 
United States. The president of the Had- 
dington Citizens’ Association presided, and 
choirs from the neighboring churches and 
children from the schools of the neighbor- 
hood took part in singing carols and patri- 
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otic songs. Music was furnished by the 
Overbrook Military Band. 


The Public Library of the District of 
Columbia 

The Public Library of Washington, as 
is the case with the Library of Congress 
and the libraries of the various federal 
bureaus, is being constantly used by the 
government departments and especially by 
the new war service commissions for the 
obtaining of information along every line 
that affects the prosecution of the war. 
The pamphlet and clippings collections of 
the reference department have repeatedly 
afforded data not readily obtainable else- 
where. This use is, however, incidental to 
the library’s location in the nation’s capital. 

Aside from service to the government 
the library has a number of war activities. 
Two classes of young women on the staff 
have taken a Red Cross training course. 
The Red Cross membership campaign was 
vigorously carried on both among the staff 
members and from a booth in the lobby 
where visitors were enrolled. The chil- 
dren’s department has aimed at being a 
clearing house for all information in re- 
gard to patriotic service for children, and 
it has been active in encouraging such 
service among its young readers. Reading 
lists and suggestion slips of possible war 
service have been issued. Scrapbooks and 
picture puzzles have been made by the 
children. Knitting classes with instruction 
and wool distribution appealed to the older 
girls. The boys have been interested in 
home gardening projects, and the “Work- 
ing Boys Reserve.” 

The librarian obtained the aid of a sec- 
tion of one of the strongest of Washing- 
ton’s women’s clubs to co-operate with the 
U. S. Food Administration and to install 
and take charge of exhibits on food con- 
servation. These have been very well 
planned and well attended. Pamphlets and 
recipes are distributed. A special case of 
war recipes is kept for consultation, and in 
the industrial division an effort is made to 
meet all demands for help and information 
concerning cookery problems relating to 
the present crisis. 

The latest activity has been the conver- 
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sion of the library's lecture hall into a 
recreation room for men in uniform. Writ- 
ing materials, billiard tables, a victrola, live 
story books and French study texts, 
friendly club women as hostesses and occa- 
sionally tea, have made the room inviting 
and it is becoming steadily more popular 
with the soldiers and sailors, of whom 
there are many thousands in camps in and 
about Washington. 


Detroit Public Library 

The Red Cross campaign in April, 1917, 
netted $2292.74, representing contributions 
and memberships, while the Christmas cam- 
paign, in December, brought in $839.50, 
representing 747 memberships. Continued 
assistance is given to Red Cross work by 
staff members at headquarters and branch 
libraries are used as workrooms and for 
classes in the making of surgical dressings. 

For the first Liberty Loan 163 subscrip- 
tions amounting to $11,700 were secured, 
and in the second 77 subscriptions for 
$7600. For the Y.M.C.A. fund $442.89 
was raised. 

In the food pledge campaign, 6900 cards 
were secured in a house to house canvass 
by staff members. For the cause of food 
conservation, exhibits of books and pam- 
phlets were prepared in the various library 
agencies, an article on “Detroit’s food 
problem” was published in Library Service, 
and “Thrift” book marks were distributed. 

In conducting the selective draft the 
library contributed clerical work, regular 
assistance being given by staff members on 
library time and as volunteer work, to 
Local Draft Board Division No. 1, in ad- 
dressing and mailing questionnaires and 
other forms. For a period of two wecks, 
staff members averaging in number twenty- 
five per day, helped with this work and are 
continuing. Advice was given in library 
agencies, to registrants. 

Scrapbooks for soldiers have been made 
by staff members, assisted by the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae, Y. W. C. A., 
and high school classes of art and design. 

Distribution has been made thru library 
agencies of circulars such as those on War 
Savings Stamps, and also civil service cir- 
culars about government positions. 
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St. Lowis Public Library 

The library has received about 24,000 
books for camp libraries, of which 23,000 
have been sent to libraries of eight dif- 
ferent camps. It has also handled 60,000 
magazines and has either sent these or sold 
them for the benefit of the War Library 
Fund. Scrap-books are sold at 5c. each, to 
be filled and returned for distribution. The 
library has also done some work on its 
own account with nearby camps and de- 
tachments and at Jefferson Barracks, 
especially in furnishing magazines for use 
on departing recruit trains. 

The assistant librarian, Mr. Blackwelder, 
has been lent by the board for the organiza- 
tion of a library at Camp Pike, Little 
Rock, Ark., for two months. 

An effort has been made to meet the 
demands for literature on military organ- 
ization and instruction. 

The library has assisted in collections 
for the War Library Fund, for which the 
sum raised in St. Louis to date is $12,- 
896.30. About $3000 of this was raised 
directly by the Library. The Carondelet 
branch alone collected over $1000. 

Work connected with conscription is 
being carried on at three different branch 
libraries. In the Crunden branch the Ex- 
emption Board with Legal Advisory for 
Division No. 4, is occupying a large part of 
the ground floor of the building. 

Publicity was freely given by the library 
to the Liberty Bond sale and at present 
Thrift Stamps are for sale at all libraries, 
the board having authorized the invest- 
ment of a sum for this purpose. A mem- 
ber of the library staff has been detailed to 
superintend an educational campaign thru 
the library. 

During the Red Cross membership cam- 
paign, the library and its branches served 
as stations for the registration of new 
members. 

The library calls attention by bulletins, 
posters and exhibits to Government and 
other literature on Food Conservation. Sta- 
tions for the signing of the Hoover pledge 
were installed in the libraries and in some 
of the branches there has been systematic 
instruction in canning and allied subjects. 
In addition, the library is making large col- 
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lections of books on all phases of the war 
and of foreign war posters. 

A service flag with ten stars hangs over 
the front entrance to the Central Building. 


Denver Public Library 

In addition to acting as the book collect- 
ing and distributing center for this Rocky 
Mountain region, the Denver Public Li- 
brary prepared the specifications for 
soldiers’ scrap books which have been 
widely adopted elsewhere. It supervised 
the preparation of these books until this 
work was turned over to the Junior Red 
Cross. It is the central bureau in Denver 
for the patriotic story campaign which is 
being conducted in schools, foreign settle- 
ments, etc. It is providing quarters and 
facilities for eight free French classes of 
large membership, which meet at the li- 
brary eight times a week. It is the library 
representative in Colorado of the publicity 
committee of the State Council of Defense; 
it is also the official library headquarters in 
Colorado for library co-operation with the 
U. S. Food Administration. It has pre- 
pared various special lists of books for use 
in the Thrift and Red Cross campaigns, 
and has printed for public distribution two 
short lists, “Ladders of interesting books 
on the war.” It has a special bulletin board 
of twelve hinged leaves containing official 
government bulletins and publications on 
food conservation, etc. It has furnished 
reports, under instructions from the U. S. 
Department of Justice, of the investigations 
of designated library readers as shown by 
their use of library material. 


The Library Association of Portland, 
Oregon 

The war has added greatly to the 
Library’s responsibilities during the past 
few months. All sorts of patriotic meet- 
ings have been held, and sewing machines 
and cutting tables are in active use several 
times a week in the branch auditoriums. 
The library assistants, with all the other 
women of the land, have been sewing, knit- 
ting, gardening, and attending first aid 
classes. An effective knitting campaign 
was conducted in the playgrounds last sum- 
mer by the children’s librarian, and as a 
result 150 Serbian squares were made. 
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Knitting clubs are bulletined at the Cen- 
tral Library building and at several of the 
branches, affording opportunity for reading 
aloud. Library assistants gave effective 
aid in the Red Cross and the Soldiers’ 
Library fund campaigns and also secured 
names for the National Registration of 
Women. Their sympathies were aroused 
by some letters written by a young lieu- 
tenant in France to his mother in Port- 
land, so, in addition to a contribution to 
the general fund, sixty Christmas boxes 
were gathered together and shipped. 

From the beginning of the war every 
soldier on guard duty in Multnomah County 
has been supplied with books and maga- 
zines from the Multnomah County Library. 
The first of August, as soon as there were 
shelves to put them on, books were sent to 
the Y. M. C. A. houses at Vancouver Bar- 
racks, and following hard upon these vol- 
umes, Bremerton, Forts Stevens, Colum- 
bia, Canby, Worden, Casey, Flagler, 
George Wright, and Whitman have all been 
provided for, as well as many thousands of 
volumes sent to American Lake. 

Not the least valuable bit of war service 
was the foresight shown by the technical 
department in purchasing every modern 
book on shipbuilding that the market has 
offered, and many copies of the most im- 
portant are in constant use by the new 
workers in this new industry. The library 
is now promoting the food conservation 
campaign with books, bulletins, receipts, 
etc., etc. 

A most attractive war exhibit has been 
in place in the East Portland branch li- 
brary during the last few weeks. Posters 
from the various recruiting offices in Port- 
land and on Food Conservation, the 
Liberty Loan, etc., decorate the walls. 
Tables are filled with books and pamphlets 
on the conservation of food and receipts 
are posted with space underneath for the 
signatures of those who have tried them 
and found them satisfactory. The insignia 
of the different ranks in the United States, 
French and British armies are displayed in 
a glass case with the flags and colors of 
the nations. In this same case are some 
most interesting rings and mats made by 
French and British soldiers during idle 
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moments in the trenches. Another inter- 
esting feature of this exhibit is the maps 
showing the positions of allied and Ger- 
man lines, and the gain made yearly since 
the beginning of the war. 

Children’s essays on “What I can do to 
help win the war” have also attracted much 
attention. 

Last, but not by any means least, is the 
division showing the work of grade school 
girls in the knitting line. A meeting of 
the “Red, White and Blue Club” is held 
every week at the library and the result is 
that numerous bright colored squares, 
wristlets, mufflers and wash cloths are sent 
to the Red Cross headquarters. 


Los Angeles Public Library 

In addition to carrying on camp library 
work, this Library is co-operating with the 
Red Cross and with the United States Food 
Conservation. An auxiliary of the Los An- 
geles Chapter of the Red Cross was formed 
on Nov. 1, and now numbers 88 members. 
For the past two months the members have 
been busy knitting socks, sweaters and 
mufflers for the soldiers. In December the 
staff held a food sale for the purpose of 
raising money for the purchase of more 
yarn. This was quite successful, about $35 
being realized. This amount was contrib- 
uted entirely by members of the staff. 
Recently this auxiliary was allowed $100 by 
the Los Angeles Chapter of the Red Cross. 

Mrs. Frances M. Harmon, a member of 
the library board, has been appointed li- 
brary publicity director for California by 
the U. S. Food Conservation Commission. 
This library is assisting her by giving her 
stenographic assistance in the compiling of 
mailing lists and sending out literature from 
Washington. The library is also holding 
food exhibits at the central building and 
branches, and distributing receipts, of 
which it has had some 50,000 copies 
printed. 

For more than six months the library has 
been assisting the State Council of Defense 
in its work, gathering literature, indexing 
it for the use of the members of the Coun- 
cil, and making lists as needed. 


Sedalia (Mo.) Public Library 
The Sedalia Public Library 1s co-operat- 
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ing in a plan to keep on file records of all 
the soldiers called to the colors from that 
city. The plan includes sending a circular 
letter and an enrollment blank to each man, 
asking him to fill and return the blank. 
Date and place of birth are requested, name 
of parents, married or single, and if mar- 
ried number of children. When the blanks 
are returned a large committee will be 
formed and each member given three of 
the boys as an especial charge. He will be 
expected to correspond with them, learn of 
transfers and promotions, and make a rec- 
ord of them with other events of interest, 
to be kept on file at the library with photo- 
graphs of the boy wherever obtainable. 


Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Texas 


The Rosenberg Library of Galveston, 
Texas, began its first aggressive war work 
with the home gardens campaign last 
spring, following it up with home canning, 
and made use of the Flower and Vegetable 
Show to distribute gardening lists. A plant- 
ing chart for Galveston Island, prepared by 
the county agent of the Department of 
Agriculture, is kept posted in the library, 
as the gardening season is continuous. 

In the fall Food Conservation became 
the absorbing subject. Bulletin board, bul- 
letin shelf, book lists, newspapers and mov- 
ing pictures all invite the use of the 
library's resources. Leila H. Seward, head 
of the lending department, assisted the local 
emergency home demonstration agent in 
setting up a Food Conservation Exhibit 
after the plan of the Food Administration. 
This was one of a series of exhibits to be 
held. Placed in the main corridor of the 
library, it compelled and obtained the at- 
tention of everyone entering. The demon- 
strators working in the different school dis- 
tricts under the direction of the emergency 
home demonstration agent all direct the 
women to the library. This is the most 
effective means of publicity possible. Photo- 
graphs obtained from the State Library 
Publicity Director, the posters of the Food 
Administration, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Bureau of Fisheries are dis- 
played. 

Of the Food Conservation leaflets, pub- 
lished by the University of Texas, about 
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400 have been distributed. Copies of these 
sent to the Colored branch of Rosenberg 
Library are being used by the domestic sci- 
ence teacher for her cooking classes, and 
in preparing the daily school lunch. 

Other important bulletins published for 
free distribution are obtained in quantity, 
and given out upon request; such as “How 
the war came to America,” published by 
the Committee on Public Information; 
“Home gardens in the south,” “Home can- 
ning of fruits and vegetables,” issued by 
the Department of Agriculture; and the 
Food Conservation leaflets already men- 
tioned. 

A special display is made from the col- 
lection of war pamphlets. Every two weeks 
a different set of pamphlets, of which the 
library has duplicates, is displayed on the 
lending counter under glass. Notices in the 
papers call attention to it outside the 
library. 


The Free Public Library of Newark, 
New Jersey 

The Newark Library was instrumental in 
securing 800 French books, buying them 
partly with money raised from the sale of 
magazines contributed for the soldiers and 
partly thru the State Library Commission. 
They went to Camp Dix. 

The library is getting up for the state 
of New Jersey a set of posters on food 
conservation, at the request of the Food 
Conservation Commission for the state. 
This includes 11 posters of the U. S. Food 
Administration; 10 large charts and graphs 
showing comparative costs of the same 
amount of nourishment in different foods 
and the composition of certain food mate- 
rials; and 18 pictures, cartoons and maga- 
zine covers which tell the story. The li- 
brary also prepared and supervised the 
printing of the poster for the Home De- 
fense League of Newark and gave for it 
the use of the library’s war poster design. 

A letter to the clergy of Newark was 
sent from the library to be read on Educa- 
tional Sunday, offering special service to 
persons wishing to study problems brought 
forward by the war. 

The most successful thing about the 
books the library sent to New Jersey camps 
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is reported to be the bookplate of “Army 
Publications,” described in the Lisprary 
yourNaL for December (page 961). Miss 
Askew reports that over 500 requests had 
been received a month ago from soldiers, 
for books and pamphlets mentioned on this 
list. 

An “After the War” conference was held 
by the members of the staff at a luncheon, 
to consider the steps which the library 
might take to acquaint business men, manu- 
facturers, etc., with the resources of the 
library, and the preparation for the busi- 
ness situation after the war. The accom- 
plishment of the plans laid out, unfortun- 
ately, is depending upon a natural increase 
in the library appropriation, which may not 
be granted this year. The trade journal 
exhibit now in progress is the first step in 
this plan. 

The library has assembled a traveling 
exhibit of war posters at the request of 
the Committee on Public Information, de- 
scribed in the January JouRNAL (page 30). 
It has now begun a campaign for the col- 
lection of publications issued by soldiers, 
as well as pictures, souvenirs, etc. Last 
summer the library was able to send to a 
Lieutenant Boulas, a wounded French offi- 
cer interned in Switzerland, some books 
and pamphlets for use in connection with 
his work as professor of modern commer- 
cial organization of the High School of 
Commerce at Neuchatel, in the section de- 
voted to wounded soldiers. In exchange, 
the library asked Lieutenant Boulas if he 
could secure material suitable for this col- 
lection, and altho he, being forbidden all 
communication with his comrades, is un- 
able to collect such items, he has forwarded 
the request to a Mme. Yvonne Sarcey on 
the staff of Les Annales at Paris, from 
whom it is hoped many interesting addi- 
tions to the collection may be received. 


Seattle Public Library 


Several thousand bulletins on food con- 
servation have been distributed from the 
central and branch libraries, the chief trou- 
ble being to secure a sufficient number. 
Food shows demonstrating war economies 
have been held in two branches at which 
time there were also exhibits of various 
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articles made by school children for the 
soldiers and sailors. 

By buying freely and duplicating when 
necessary the library has tried to meet the 
demand for books on military and allied 
subjects, such as aeronautics, wireless teleg- 
raphy, and shipbuilding. With the growth, 
during the last two years, of the shipbuild- 
ing industry in Seattle, from a mere infant 
to a veritable giant, the demand for books 
on shipbuilding is something tremendous. 
For example, with 21 copies of Holms’ 
Shipbuilding (price $17.50), there are 36 
reserves waiting at the present time. 

The auditoriums in a number of branches 
are being used for Red Cross work in sew- 
ing and preparing surgical dressings. Wom- 
en of the neighborhood come day after 
day and often spend a full 8 hours. Motors 
have been attached to the sewing machines 
to expedite the work. Various patriotic 
societies, such as the Minute Men and the 
Junior Patriotic League, are constantly 
making use of the auditoriums for meet- 
ings. 

Mrs. W. A. Burleigh, one of the mem- 
bers of the Library Board, managed a very 
successful campaign in which over 40,000 
Red Cross seals were sold. Several hun- 
dred school children came to the Green 
Lake Branch Library and under Mrs. Bur- 
leigh’s direction canvassed the district 
thoroly. Nearly, if not all, of the mem- 
bers of the staff are members of the Red 
Cross, and many have been active in its 
work. A booth was maintained for the 
sale of memberships during the December 
drive. 

Various members of the staff subscribed 
$2750 to the Second Liberty Loan and sixty 
of them, since last April, have been con- 
tributing one-half of one per cent. of their 
salaries to the Belgian and Armenian re- 
lief funds. 


Tacoma Public Library 

The war activities of the Tacoma Pub- 
lic Library include exhibits of special col- 
lections of military and naval service 
manuals of all sorts in the circulation de- 
partment, as well as the maintenance of a 
complete file of all publications of the 
War and Navy Departments in the refer- 
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ence division of the library. Other special 
collections of books and exhibits have cov- 
ered travels in the warring countries and 
several large sized maps giving the battle 
lines up-to-date. Liberty Loan and Red 
Cross posters were displayed freely thru- 
out the library and at present a special ex- 
hibit on food preparation and conservation 
is in progress accompanied by a series of 
posters sent out by the U. S. Food Adminis- 
tration. The rapid development of ship- 
building as a war time industry in Tacoma 
has made great demands on the library for 
shipbuilding material, which has been pur- 
chased in quantity. 

Since June 18, members of the military 
or naval forces of the United States sta- 
tioned in and around Tacoma, including 
the 40,000 soldiers at Camp Lewis, have 
been granted full privileges at the library. 
Miss Lytle, assistant librarian, is chairman 
of the war history division of the Pierce 
County Council for National Defense. In 
connection with the organizing of the li- 
brary at Camp Lewis (exactly 17 miles 
from the Tacoma Public Library) the cata- 
log department prepared 6500 books for 
use on the shelves of the camp library. 
Practically every member of the staff has 
gone out to the camp and served in the 
library in some capacity, and the catalog 
department has devoted weeks at a time 
to this work. Interlibrary loans are now 
made to this library and individual re- 
quests from soldiers are met directly in 
many cases. 

One or two suggestions have been made 
to the Committee on Public Information in 
Washington, D. C., which were turned over 
to the War Department and acknowledged 
with thanks. It is possible that libraries 
generally will hear of these thru other 
channels later. 


Tue library committee of the American 
Electric Railway Association, of which 
Lewis A. Armstead was appointed chair- 
man and which was intended to act as a 
clearing house for material of use to elec- 
tric railways, has discontinued its activities 
on account of the war. 
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MOTION PICTURE CIRCUITS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 

One of the needs of rural communities 
is a form of entertainment which will bring 
closer the life of the world. The motion 
picture offers the best solution of this 
problem. Unfortunately the difficulty of 
obtaining suitable films, the cost of the 
equipment and of exhibiting the films, and 
the legal requirements regarding fire-proof 
booths and licensed operators have made 
it almost impossible heretofore to maintain 
regular motion picture entertainments in 
the country neighborhoods. 

The state of North Carolina has taken 
the bull by the horns. At the last legis- 
lative session an appropriation of $25,000 
was made to assist rural communities in 
arranging for motion picture entertain- 
ments. The State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction was directed to provide for 
such entertainments where communities de- 
sired them. The plan for putting this act 
into operation has been worked out and a 
circuit has been organized in Sampson 
county. Under this plan the motion pic- 
ture service is combined with the com- 
munity organization work done by the State 
Bureau of Community Service. The act 
provides for a series of entertainments 
varying in number and cost, two-thirds of 
the cost being paid by the communities 
served, and one-third by the state. A unit 
consisting of one complete picture outfit, 
photoplays and operator and everything 
necessary for one year’s service, it has been 
found, costs about $3000. The county's 
share is $2000, the state providing the bal- 
ance. The plan involves the organization 
of a circuit of ten community centers, each 
guaranteeing its proportionate part of the 
cost to the county Board of Education. 
The entertainments are held twice a month. 
The type of man chosen for operator is one 
who can organize community leagues in 
the different communities. Each program 
consists of not less than six reels, occupy- 
ing about one and one-half hours. The re- 
maining half hour of the meeting is made 
available for holding a community meeting 
and discussing community problems. At 
this meeting may appear some state official 
interested in community development work, 
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such as farm demonstrations, and present 
the subject in which he is interested. Other 
officials accompanying the operator in his 
rounds may be the county superintendent 
or the county health officer. 

Ten communities in Sampson county 
asked for the service for a full year be- 
ginning Nov. 20. Each of these communi- 
ties guaranteed to the Sampson county 
Board of Education a sum not to exceed 
$225 to pay for the service, each being 
allowed the privilege of choosing its meth- 
od of raising the money. In every case 
the communities decided to charge an ad- 
mission fee of ten cents. This is proving a 
decided financial success. Some of the 
communities have taken in at a single meet- 
ing more than three times as much as the 
cost of the service. The program included 
two health reels on tuberculosis furnished 
by the State Board of Health. The county 
health officer made the rounds with the 
operator, talking a few minutes at each 
meeting on the subject of tuberculosis and 
Red Cross seals in connection with the 
films. 

“But, after all,” says W. C. Crosby, who 
is organizing the work, “the finest thing, 
perhaps, in the whole big idea is the whole- 
some and regular recreation for the whole 
community furnished thru these pictures, 
and the fine community spirit that grows 
out of the meetings.” 

This plan can be carried out without the 
assistance of state funds. A group of 
granges in a given region can appoint 
committees to take charge of such enter- 
tainments and arrange their halls for the 
exhibition of pictures. Thru co-operation 
they can establish a circuit and procure 
a program of pictures for circulation in 
the region for a given period of time. A 
licensed operator can be hired by the week 
by the co-operating societies. He will 
carry the films from place to place in order 
of exhibition. The rental of films by the 
week is less than by the day, and makes it 
easier at the same time to secure what is 
wanted. Portable machines can now be 
purchased at a reasonable price. They can 
be run by electric power, small motors or a 
belt from an automobile, as well as by gas 
tanks. The cost of the machine which 
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ranges from $150 to $300 can be appor- 
tioned over a period of two or three years. 
The National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures, 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, issues lists of films reviewed by its 
committees and declared by them to be 
especially suitable for family entertain- 
ments. These lists may be had on applica- 
tion. They are part of the program of the 
Better Films Movement. In North Caro- 
lina the circuit is covered by means of an 
automobile which carries about a motion 
picture machine and an electric light plant. 
Insurance regulations are met thru the use 
of an incandescent lamp. This type of lamp 
also solves the question of licensed oper- 
ators. The average cost of the perform- 

ance has been found to be about $12. 

H. F. Suerwoop, Assistant Secretary, 
National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures. 


REPORT OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


AccorpDING to the 1916 report of Frederic 
G. Kenyon, director and principal librarian 
of the British Museum, the Exhibition Gal- 
leries, in the absolute interests of economy, 
have been wholly closed to the public, while 
students’ hours in the Reading, Newspaper 
and Manuscript Students’ Rooms have been 
shortened. The Reading Room is open 
from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., the Newspaper and 
Manuscript Students’ Rooms are open from 
10 a. m. to 5 p. m. on every weekday ex- 
cept good Friday, Christmas Day, and the 
first four weekdays in March and Septem- 
ber. 

Mr. Kenyon also stated that the staff of 
the Museum had been much depleted, only 
those members actually necessary for the 
conservation of the collections being re- 
tained. The Museum at Bloomsbury has 
lost 115 members of its staff to the govern- 
ment for military service during the year, 
and the Natural History Museum 59. No 
fit member of the staff below the age of 
26 and very few below the age of 35 re- 
mained in either of these Museums. 

Rearrangement of the Museum’s collec- 
tions was slight, for besides lacking the 
assistance of the absent members, some of 
the required materials were practically un- 
obtainable. 
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Hearty assistance has been given by the 
military authorities to the effort to obtain 
a representative collection of war posters, 
trench literature, trench maps and aerial 
photographs for the Museum. 

The report for the year of G. F. Bar- 
wick, keeper of printed books, showed that 
20,697 complete volumes and pamphlets, 
54.415 parts of volumes of serial publica- 
tions and of works in progress, 39 atlases, 
28 parts of atlases, 1167 maps, 9905 mu- 
sical publications, numbers of 3038 news- 
papers and 3400 miscellaneous articles 
were accessioned. 

During the year 29,856 titles were writ- 
ten for the General Catalog and for the 
catalogs of maps and music; 28,441 titles 
and index-slips for the General Catalog, 
2450 for the map catalog and 12,200 for 
the music catalog were printed. Into each 
of the three copies of the General Catalog 
28,163 title-slips and index-slips were in- 
corporated, making it necessary to re- 
arrange 48,609 title-slips and index-slips in 
each copy and to add to each copy 649 new 
leaves. Part IV of the “Catalogue of 
books printed in the XVth century,” which 
was mentioned in the last report as having 
been passed thru the press, was published. 
No work was done on the catalog during 
1916. 

The 13,805 volumes including 3719 news- 
paper volumes and sets of pamphlets which 
were sent to be bound were returned in 
10,612 volumes. In addition, 600 volumes 
were repaired in binders’ shops, 5073 vol- 
umes were repaired in the library, 7409 
were cleaned and polished and 5933 vol- 
umes of reports, parts of periodicals, etc., 
were put in a light style of binding. 

The number of volumes exclusive of 
those on open shelves which were supplied 
to readers during the 303 days in which the 
Reading and Newspaper Rooms were open 
was 1,071,010, and the number of readers 
143,962, making an average of 475 daily, 
or a reduction in the daily attendance of 
113 since 1915. 


“Orricer, if I stay on this street will it 
take me to the Public Library?” 


“Yis, mum. But not unless ye kape 
movin’, mum.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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SUMMARY REPORT OF THE 
BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


As a part of his report to the trustees 
on the work of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary during the year 1917, Dr. Frank P. 
Hill sums up the work of the library pro- 
fession in financing and organizing the 
work of supplying reading matter to sol- 
diers and sailors both here and abroad. 
He also indicates the various other forms 
of patriotic service in which the staff of 
the library took active part. 

The total circulation for the year was 
the largest in the history of the library, 
5,944,792 volumes having been drawn for 
home use, an increase of 595,410 over 1916. 
Reference use by adults decreased greatly, 
both at Montague street and in the other 
branches, thru the withdrawal for military 
purposes of many men who were habitués 
of the library, but the use by children con- 
stantly increased. 

An innovation during the year was the 
establishment of a branch library in two 
rooms of Public School 89, one of the ex- 
perimental Gary schools. Thirteen classes, 
numbering about 500 children, were as- 
signed to the library each month for a 50- 
minute period on alternate days. Of the 
total of 1380 pupils in the school old enough 
to be assigned to the library, 1306 volun- 
tarily obtained readers’ cards, on which 
one book a week could be issued, on Thurs- 
day or Friday. During ten months of 
circulation, between sixteen and seventeen 
thousand books were so issued, with 22 
per cent. non-fiction. The branch was open 
four hours in the afternoon five days a 
week during vacation, with an average at- 
tendance of 103. 

In the book order department 84,164 
books were bought during the year at a 
cost of $80,851. The average cost of books 
so purchased increased a little more than 
4 per cent. due to increased cost of labor 
and material. This increase is greater than 
appears, as 8984 volumes were purchased 
at second-hand bookstores at an average 
cost of only 37c. The cost of binding 
increased 1c. per volume. Because of 
a smaller appropriation the number of 
books purchased was 11,000 less than in 
1916. 
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As a result of the number of resigna- 
tions during the year the library faces a 
serious situation. From a staff of 394 the 
library lost 134 by resignation and five by 
death. Changes in the heads of eleven 
branches and one station were made within 
the year, and in at least one branch no one 
on the present staff was connected with that 
particular branch one year ago. While 
transfers and promotions may be stimulat- 
ing and helpful to a certain extent, changes 
of this sort carried to this extreme are 
decidedly detrimental to the smooth con- 
duct of any library system. 

In many instances those who resigned 
were replaced by untrained workers be- 
cause of the dearth of candidates with li- 
brary training or experience. This not 
only meant that the routine work suffered 
in quality and quantity, but that these con- 
ditions drew heavily on the time of the 
branch librarians who were obliged to teach 
and train constantly. As a war measure 
Dr. Hill suggests that a distinction be made 
between professional and clerical workers, 
and that the courses offered in the Training 
Class be modified accordingly. It is now 
proposed to try the experiment of giving 
a month’s drill in clerical work to candi- 
dates who will make acceptable assistants 
in this grade but who would not be eligible 
for promotion without further training. It 
is also suggested that the training course 
be extended so as to place it more nearly 
on a plane with the training given by the 
accredited library schools in their one year 
courses. This would entail higher entrance 
requirements, and graduates of this course 
should be eligible for entrance to the sec- 
ond grade of service. 

For several years the library has tried 
to get an increase in the schedule of sala- 
ries for the staff, and conferences were held 
by the representatives of the three library 
systems of Greater New York early in 
1917, when a uniform salary schedule for 
the graded service was agreed upon. This 
scheme was afterward considered with 
representatives of the City’s Bureau of 
Personal Service and a schedule drafted 
covering requirements for entrance, salaries 
and specifications for the several grades. 
So far as the schedule concerned the regu- 
lar graded service it was satisfactory to 
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the library representatives and to those of 
the city. The conferences were discontin- 
ued on account of work on the budget, and 
as no agreement had been reached in rela- 
tion to the positions in the non-graded 
service the schedule as a whole was not 
formally acted upon either by the library 
or by the city. 

Because of the large number of resigna- 
tions on account of low salaries, the situa- 
tion had become so acute that the Adminis- 
tration Committee recommended that that 
part of the scheme which had been agreed 
upon in conference be put into effect. This 
recommendation was adopted by the board, 
and at the December meeting the trustees 
voted that salary increases in accord with 
the proposed schedule so far as they relate 
to the graded service should take effect 
Jan. 1, 1918. 


VIGILANTES OBJECT TO BOOKS IN 
NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


From time to time some zealous patriot 
discovers that the public library of this or 
that city is “circulating seditious literature” 
or otherwise aiding the German cause. Los 
Angeles, Indianapolis, and Louisville have 
all had a taste of this sort of attack, and 
now the Newark Public Library, whose 
aggressive loyalty to America is widely 
known, has been made the subject of criti- 
cism, on the score of its retention of eight 
books believed to contain enemy propa- 
ganda. The Vigilantes, representing more 
than 200 authors, artists and others inter- 
ested in a vigorous Americanism, have filed 
a protest thru Marion Couthoy Smith, of 
East Orange, against the retention of these 
books. 

Miss Smith’s interest was first aroused 
by the discovery, in the libraries at Orange 
and East Orange, of certain German pam- 
phlets, which were promptly withdrawn 
from circulation when the librarian’s at- 
tention was called to them. Encouraged 
by the success of her first protest, she went 
into the Newark Library and made an 
investigation of the war books displayed 
there. Having made a memorandum of 
certain titles, she wrote the librarian a let- 
ter asking him to withdraw them from cir- 
culation. 
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In her letter she said: 


My protest is not against such works as 
explain the psychology of the German people, 
or the underlying causes of the war—as Bern- 
hardi’s book for example—but against the dis- 
torted facts and misleading moral interpreta- 
tions which we find in many documents print- 
ed during the war, which tend to misrepre- 
sent history and deceive the young and 
ignorant, 

It is true that we should diagnose Germany’s 
case, and understand just what we are fight- 
ing against, but this study cannot be founded 
upon lying statements and false abuse of our 
Allies. 


To this Mr. Dana replied as follows: 


I have yours of December 4 in regard to 
what you call enemy books on the library 
shelves. In reply I would say that I came to 
the conclusion (which I still hold) many years 
ago that liberty of thought is a very desirable 
thing for the world and that liberty of thought 
can only be maintained by those who have 
free access to opinion. 

Not satisfied with this reply, Miss Smith 
carried the matter before the trustees, sub- 
mitting the correspondence and extracts 
from the books to which she took exception. 
The trustees, after considering her com- 
plaint, refused to take her protest seriously. 

The books to which Miss Smith objected 
were the following: 


Germany's fighting machine, by Ernest F. 
Henderson. 

England or Germany, by Frank Harris. 

Germany’s point of view, and what Ger- 
many wants, by Edmund von Mach. 

The King, the Kaiser and Irish freedom, 
by James K. McGuire. 

‘England: her political organization and 
development, and the war against Germany, by 
Edward Meyer. 

England and Germany in the war, by Robert 
J. Thompson. 

The European war, by Anthony Arnoux. 

Understanding Germany, by Max Eastman. 


THE LIBRARY AND BETTER HOMES 

From November 28 to December 8 there 
was held in Grand Rapids a Better Homes 
Exposition, the purpose of which was to 
show concretely how better homes may be 
had, better from the artistic and sanitary 
point of view as well as for convenience, 
etc. Nearly every line of business or in- 
dustry that has to do with the building, fit- 
ting and furnishing of a home was repre- 
sented, from the landscape architect, who 
supplies designs with plants and shrubs for 
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decorating the exterior of the home, to the 
potter, the silversmith, and the furniture 
maker who makes both cheap and expen- 
sive furniture. Many of the department 
stores fitted up rooms to show their ideas 
of good taste in that line, the name of the 
store going with it. This was in the ad- 
vertising section of the exposition. 

The most interesting rooms, however, 
were these fitted up complete by a commit- 
tee of the furniture designers of Grand 
Rapids. Some twenty rooms were thus 
fitted, designed to show good taste for the 
various rooms of the home suitable for all 


purses. With these rooms there was no 
advertising whatever. They were purely 
educational. The Grand Rapids Public 


Library’s exhibition of books was a part of 
this section of the exposition. The manage- 
ment of the exposition had invited the li- 
brary to show its work with special refer- 
ence as to how it touched the home. 

Most of the furniture factories had 
special exhibits, each showing its own line 
of work as it related to the home. In this 
way the people of the city had a chance 
for the first time in the city’s history to 
see under one roof the variety and excel- 
lence of the products of its factories. Edu- 
cational lectures in a “little theatre” were 
a regular feature every afternoon and 
evening. The exposition occupied nearly 
two acres of floor space in one of the great 
furniture exhibition buildings and the at- 
tendance ran over 7000 in a single day, 
most of it in the evening. 

The whole exposition was gotten up in 
a relatively short time, so that everything 
was more or less experimental. However, 
the results achieved demonstrated the great 
possibilities in an educational way, of an 
exposition of this kind. It is planned to 
give similar expositions in various cities of 
the country (the same management having 
already arranged for one in New York 
City in the spring). The purpose of the 
exposition is to educate the public in the 
best things that enter into the building and 
making of a home, and to do for the home 
and the industries that minister to it what 
the automobile shows do for the automobile 
industry. The book trade might well use 
such an exposition to advantage. 
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The library exhibit was in two parts, and 
one member of the staff was always in at- 
tendance; in the evening usually two. One 
was a series of poster panels advertising 
the library, decorated by the School of Art 
and Industry, which is connected with the 
public school system. These panels were 
shown in the section with the educational 
work of the schools. Some of these pos- 
ters were as follows: 


SOME ONLY STARE UP THESE STAIRS 


Success (Decorated by stair- 
Position way to the entrance of 
Power the Ryerson Library 
Knowledge building with people go- 
Ability ing up and down.) 
Thoroness 

Concentration 


Ask for books on the 
subject you want 
YoU CAN STEP UP THE STAIRS OF SUCCESS BY 
USING THE ASSISTANCE WHICH YOUR LIBRARY 
OFFERS 


BETTER HOMES MAKE BETTER BABIES 
(Pictures of Grand Rapids babies whose mothers 
used the books of the Library on babies) 


THESE BETTER BABIES WERE BROUGHT UP ON THE 
BETTER BABIES BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY 


THE GRAND RAPIDS PUBLIC LIBRARY IS THE PROP- 


ERTY OF ALL THE PEOPLE OF THE CITY 
(Front view of Ryerson Library Building) 
Over 225,000 books and pamphlets 

Over 1000 current magazines 
are kept for the special use of the 1,200,000 people 
(over 10 times the population of the city) who enter 
its doors every year for profitable study and recreation 
THRU ITS MANY BRANCHES THE LIBRARY ENTERS 
MORE HOMES THAN ANY OTHER PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TION EXCEPT THE WATER WORKS 


The library had on exhibition three col- 
lections of books—“Books for a Better 
Home Library,” “Books and Periodicals 
that Will Help to Build a Better Home,” 
and one of the memorial libraries—a box 
of attractive books to be sent to the homes 
of sick and crippled children. 

The purpose of the Better Home Library 
was to show what might be accomplished 
in the purchase of a more or less general 
collection of books to serve as the founda- 
tion of a library in the average home, the 
total list price of the whole collection being 
less than $100. Great interest was mani- 
fested in this collection and 5000 copies of 
the list of them, giving publisher and price, 
were printed for distribution. The books 
on this list (all new copies) together with 
the bookcase and the poster designs, will 
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be exhibited in various parts of the city 
during the year. 

With the collection of books helpful to 
the home builder there was a printed list 
of these books for distribution. The library 
also printed for this exposition a new edi- 
tion of the pamphlet, “What the Grand 
Rapids Public Library Can Do for You,” 
many thousands of which were distributed. 

The library featured along with the pos- 
ter on Better Babies its list of books on 
“Better Babies.” 

The possibilities of such an exhibit on the 
part of the library in any city in which such 
an exposition is held are very great, and 
I believe that every librarian should take 
advantage of the opportunities presented. 
With more time to develop the exhibition a 
very much better showing might be made 
than at this initial one in Grand Rapids. 
Samuet H. Ranck. 


TARIFF COMMISSION TO ESTAB- 
LISH LIBRARY 


Tue United States Tariff Commission, 
which was organized for work April 1, 
1917, has submitted to Congress its first 
annual report. Among its other activities 
the commission has undertaken the task of 
drafting a revision and codification of the 
administrative laws relating to the customs, 
in order to remove the existing duplica- 
tions, contradictions and antiquated pro- 
visions. It has also undertaken to establish 
a catalog of tariff information, somewhat 
in the nature of an encyclopaedia, which 
shall contain as far as possible data for 
each important article affected by the tariff. 
The data will include statistics on imports, 
exports, production, prices and cost of pro- 
duction, processes of manufacture and 
competitive conditions. This catalog is to 
be kept continuously up-to-date. A part 
of the general plan will be the establish- 
ment of a tariff library in which will be 
kept books, pamphlets, letters from pro- 
ducers and importers, etc., classified and 
arranged for ready consultation in connec- 
tion with the catalog. 


Tue National Education Association will 
meet in Pittsburgh, Pa., June 30 to July 6. 
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American Library Association 


The new A. L. A. committee on work with 
the ign born, 


forei created “to collect from 
libraries and to supply to them information 
on desirable methods of assisting in the edu- 
cation of the foreign born, in American ideals 
and customs and the English language,” has 
been organized with the following members: 


Arthur L. Bailey, librarian, Wilmington In- 
stitute Free Library; Annie P. Dingman, in 
charge of the foreign department. Cleveland 


Public Library; Anna A. MacDonald, consult- 
librarian, Pennsylvania Free Library 
Commission; Mrs. A. B. Maltby, librarian St. 
George branch, New York Public Library, 
and John Foster Carr, director of the Immi- 
grant Publication Society, chairman. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 

The Executive Board met in Washington 
Jan. 2. Only routine business was transacted. 
It was voted to hold the next conference of 
the association at Saratoga Springs, July 1-6, 
Mr. Wyer is anxious to have one day set 
apart as “New York State Library Day,” with 
appropriate exercises and a program in Al- 
bany, and this will be done if feasible. 

The board appropriated $1000 from its bal- 
ances in the hands of the treasurer of the 
association to be devoted to the general Li- 
brary War Work of the Association. 

Dr. Putnam, in view of his having taken 
over the general direction of the Library War 
Service, presented his resignation as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board, which was ac- 
cepted with very marked and unanimously 
expressed regret. Dr. Frank P. Hill was 
unanimously elected to fill the unexpired term 
of Dr. Putnam as a member of the Executive 
Board. 
’, N. C. Carlton of the Newberry Library 
was elected a member of the A. L. A. Pub- 
lication Board, to fill the unexpired term of 
the late Henry FE. Legler. 

Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf was named chair- 
man of a committee, with power to appoint 
such as she may wish to associate with her, 
to draft a memorial for Henry E. Legler, for 
presentation to the association at its next 
conference. Everett R. Perry of Los An- 
geles, was appointed in a similar capacity, to 
draft a suitable memorial for the late James 
L. Gillis, State Librarian of California. 

The nominating committee to nominate offi- 
cers, members of Executive Board and Coun- 
cil, and Trustee of Endowment Fund, was 
named as follows: Walter L. Brown, chair- 
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Charles E. Rush, Mary L. Titcomb, 


man ; 
Gratia A. Countryman, and George H., Tripp. 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
The treasurer, C. B. Roden, presented the 
following report for the fiscal and calendar 
year 1917, which was received and adopted: 


JAN.-DEC., 1917 
Receipts 
ae Union Trust Co., Chicago, Jan. 1, 
PETIT $ 4,254.27 
G. ’Utiey, Secretary, Membership dues. 8,553.40 
G. B. Utley, Secretary, Life snendbeoehige. 175.00 
Trustees Carnegie Fund, income.......... 4,500.00 
Trustees Endowment Fund, income ...... 400.00 
A. L. A. War Service Committee, loan re- 
2,000.00 
Interest on bank balance, Dec., 1916-Nov., 
$21,964.0 
Expenditures 
Checks No. 96-113 (Vouchers 
No. 1474-1705 Incl.) . $10,683.86 
Distributed as follows: 
$ 805.69 
Conference ....... 905.95 
Committees ....... 745-97 
Headquarters: 
5,720.00 
Additional services. 806.40 
Postage and tel. 400.00 
iscellaneous 324.10 
Contingencies ....... 36.39 
Trustees Endowment 
175.00 
L. A. War Service 
Committee, loan .. 2,000.00 
Publishi ing 
Board Carnegie 
Fund income ...... 4,500.00 17,183.86 
Balance, Union Trust Co., Chicago....... $4,780.17 
G. B. Utley, Bal., National Bank of the 
250.00 
Due from A. L. A. Publishing Board, 
Hdars. expense, 1917 (balance) ........ 800.00 
James L. Whitney Fund 
Principa! and Dec. 31, 1917. $281.98 
Eighth installment, Feb. 26.24 
Ninth installment, July 20, 1917.......... 28.86 
$345.84 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 
The following report of the finance com- 
mittee, presented by the chairman, A. L. 
Bailey, was on motion received and adopted 
including the accompanying budget for the 
year 1o18: 
The income of the association during 1917 
was as follows: 


Membership dues (annual) ............4. $ 8,553.40 
Membership dues (life) 175.00 
Income Endowment Fund ............... 400.00 

Sale of publications and review copies of 
$27,378.35 
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BUDGET 1918 
The following budget exhibits the probable 
income and expenditures during 1918: 


Estimated Income: 
Membership dues 

Income Endowment Fund 
Income Carnegie Fund 
Interest 

Sale of publications 

Sale of books—review copies 


$ 8,500.00 
400.00 
4,500.00 
80.00 
10,000.00 
900.00 


$24,380.00 


Estimated Expenditures: 
Executive Office: 

Bulletin 

Conference 

Committees: 
Public Documents 
Co-operation with Nat. 

Educ. Assoc. 

Library administration 
Library training 
Bookbuying 
Bookbinding 
Federal and state relations... 
Travel 
Work with the blind 
Decimal classification advisory 
com, 
Institution libraries 
Publicity 
Children’s books 
Miscellaneous 


$ 1,700.00 
700.00 


Salaries: 
Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 
General Assistant 


$3,300.00 
1,600.00 
1,200.00 6,100.00 
800.00 
400.00 
450.00 
400.00 
130.00 
450.00 


Additional services 
Supplies 

Postage, Phone, etc. 
Miscellaneous 
Contingencies 
Travel 


$11,780.00 
Publishing Board: 
Carnegie Fund interest 
Sale of publications (estimated at $10,- 
000.00), and sale of review copies of 
books ($900.00) less $2,800.00 appropri- 
ated to Executive Office expenses 


4,590.00 


8,100.00 


$24,380.00 
Georce B. Utiey, Secretary. 


Library Organizations 


ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 

The joint meeting of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club and the New Jersey Library As- 
sociation will be held earlier than usual this 
year, the dates chosen being Feb. 15-16. As 
usual the meeting will be held in the Chelsea. 

The first joint session will be held Friday 
evening at 8.30, with John F. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Library Club, pre- 
siding. After the usual address of welcome 
by the mayor, Wilfriod M. Voynich will tell 
“How to study and how to know 15th century 
books.” A. Edward Newton, who is always 
delightful, will give “A Macaroni parson.” 
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At the second session, presided over by 
Mrs. James Webb, Jr., president of the New 
Jersey Library Association, Rev. Allan Mac- 
Rossie, D.D., commissioner of the war coun- 
cil in France, will give “Observations in 
France,” and a speaker, to be announced 
later, will talk on “War loans.” 

Dr. F. P. Hill will preside over the third 
session, and Hon. T. L. Montgomery, presi- 
dent of the American Library Association, 
will be one of the speakers. Dr. John Duncan 
Spaeth, of Princeton University, will talk on 
“Literature and journalism” at this same 
session. 

The regular New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion meeting Friday afternoon is to be de- 
voted to camp activities—Y.M.C.A., Y. W. 
C.A., and camp libraries. 

The American Library Institute will have 
two meetings on Saturday, when “Training 
of assistants for libraries of learning,” and 
“War service for libraries of learning” will 
be discussed. 

The Free Public Library of Atlantic City 
will have a tea for the two associations on 
Saturday afternoon from four to six. 


TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Texas Library Association held its an- 
nual meeting in Houston, Nov. 19-21, with a 
good attendance, altho some librarians were 
prevented from attending by their extra work 
in relation to the army libraries. 

Monday evening after an address of wel- 
come delivered by Rev. P. G. Sears, president 
of the Houston Public Library Board, J. E. 
Goodwin, president of the association, made 
a very interesting talk on the growth and 
organization of a library as compared to that 
of a nation. Malcolm G. Wyer of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Library, who had just 
come to Houston to take charge of the library 
in the cantonment there, spoke on “Libraries 
in the army camps.” The program of the 
evening closed with a talk on “The library 
and the school” by P. W. Horn, superin- 
tendent of the Houston schools. 

The theme of Tuesday morning’s session 
was the relation of the libraries to the war. 
Some of the important suggestions made at 
the Louisville Conference in regard to ways 
in which libraries might aid the A. L. A. in 
providing books for the armies were brought 
out by Miss Elizabeth H. West of San An- 
tonio, Leila H. Seward, of the Rosenberg 
Library in Galveston, read a helpful paper 
about the collection and utilization of war 
literature. E. W. Winkler, of the University 
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of Texas Library, told of England’s experi- 
ences in supplying books to her soldiers. A 
preliminary report was read of what had been 
accomplished in the state towards raising 
funds for war libraries. A full report could 
not be given as the campaign was to last 
until Dec. 15. The largest amount to date, 
$5000, had been raised by Houston, where the 
campaign had been put in the hands of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

There was no afternoon session. Instead, 
the members of the association were given a 
very enjoyable boat ride, including a visit to 
the historic San Jacinto battlefield and an 
oyster supper. 

On Wednesday morning the program was 
devoted to Texas libraries. W. N. Daniells, 
librarian of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, made a talk on the “Rehabilitation of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College,” tell- 
ing of the changes that had been made since 
he became librarian several years ago, Miss 
Le Noir Dimmitt, librarian of the Extension 
Loan Library, University of Texas, after tell- 
ing something of the package library move- 
ment, told of the organization and work of 
the package library, called the Extension Loan 
Library, in Texas. C. Klaerner, state libra- 
rian, gave a report on the Carnegie situation 
in Texas. 

In the afternoon Mrs. E. S. Carter, of Port 
Arthur, read an interesting paper about the 
new Gates Memorial Library of which she 
is librarian. There was a children’s work 
round table conducted by Gladys Allison, both 
librarians and representatives from the Hous- 
ton schools taking part in the discussions. The 
meeting ended with an auto ride to Rice In- 
stitute where the librarians were received and 
entertained by some of the college authorities. 

The most important business matters de- 
cided during the meeting were: that $50 from 
the treasury of the association should be given 
to the war library fund; that the Texas Li- 
brary Association should apply for affiliation 
with the American Library Association; that 
the association go on record as favoring the 
raising of the standard of high school libra- 
rians. The means recommended to accomplish 
this were the requirement of library training 
in addition to the academic training required 
of high school teachers, and the placing of li- 
brarians on equal basis as to faculty standing 
and salary. It was also voted that the asso- 
ciation should request the University of Texas 
to require of all candidates for state teach- 
er’s certificates a course in library administra- 
tion, children’s literature and reference books 
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equal to that provided in Fay and Eaton's 
“Instruction in the use of books and libra- 
ries”; the normal schools of Texas to require 
the same amount of instruction for a teacher's 
certificate or a teacher’s diploma. 

An invitation to hold the next meeting of 
the association in Brownwood was accepted. 

The following officers for 1917-1918 were 
elected: president, Octavia F. Rogan, legis- 
lative reference librarian of the State Library; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Nora K. Weems, 
librarian, Sherman Public Library; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Maud D. Sullivan, libra- 
rian, El Paso Public Library; secretary, Pink 
V. Noel, librarian, Brownwood Public Li- 
brary; treasurer, Gladys Allison, children’s 
librarian, Houston Public Library. 

LeNor Druitt, Secretary. 
PUGET SOUND LIBRARY CLUB 

The Puget Sound Library Club held its 
third meeting on Dec. 28, 1917 at Camp Lewis, 
that place being chosen because for the past 
several months the center of interest to li- 
brary people of the vicinity has been the col- 
lection of books and the organizing of the li- 
brary at the camp. 

Professor Coleman of Reed College, who 
is in charge of the educational work of the 
Y. M. C. A. at the camp, was to have given 
a talk on “The library and the soldier.” Ow- 
ing to a severe cold he was unable to be 
present and sent as his substitute, Mr. Harlan 
of the Y. M. C. A. staff. 

The library at Camp Lewis was the first 
one to be finished and open for use, a matter 
of considerable pride to the Northwest, and 
due to the knowledge and skill brought to the 
task by J. T. Jennings of the Seattle Public 
Library, who was appointed A. L. A. organ- 
izer for Camp Lewis. All welcomed an op- 
portunity of hearing from him an account of 
this work. He was followed by Edward E. 
Ruby of Whitman College, now in charge of 
the camp library. Thru his very enthusiastic 
story of his month’s experience all had a 
glimpse of the pleasures and problems of the 
work and above all of its immense possibil- 
ities. After luncheon at the delightful Host- 
ess House just across from the library, those 
who wished, took a sight seeing trip about 
the camp. 

At the afternoon session the club enjoyed a 
paper on “War poetry” with illustrative read- 
ings by John Ridington of the University of 
British Columbia Library, Vancouver, B. C. 
The concluding address was on “Dangers to 
democracy” by Major B. L. Cadwalader of 
the 363rd Infantry. 
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Elizabeth Topping, librarian of the Everett 
Public library, was elected president of the 
club for its next meeting. 

Mary Lytte, President. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 

The club held its meeting Dec. 13, in the 
Ryerson Library of the Art Institute. Rev. 
John F. Lyons, who presided, called for a 
report from the committte on the raising of a 
$200 fund pledged by the club for the Henry 
E. Legler Ambulance Fund. The chairman, 
Mr. Tweedell reported $233.26 turned over 
to The Chicago Tribune, which has been re- 
ceiving contributions for the fund. A vote 
of thanks was extended by the club to the 
members of this committee for their good 
work in collecting such an amount, Mr. Nor- 
man, chairman of the membership committee, 
reported several new members. Mr. Tweedell 
presented a suggestion from a committee ap- 
pointed by the president that a handbook of 
the Library Club members be compiled, and 
it was voted that the committee be empow- 
ered to act as compilers of such a list. 

Mr. Skarstedt, who is a member of the pub- 
licity committee of the Food Administration 
Committee of Illinois, talked for a few min- 
utes on food conservation and outlined the 
work which this committee wished to under- 
take: to see that all libraries in the state are 
informed on what the Food Administration 
wants done in the state, and that librarians 
are instructed by the publications issued by 
the Government. The state committee will 
probably issue a monthly bulletin and will at- 
tempt to centralize the distribution of gov- 
ernment publications. Mr. Skarstedt spoke 
of the Food Show to be held at the Coliseum, 
Jan. 4 to 13, under the direction of the State 
Council of Defense, at which the libraries ex- 
pected to be asked to exhibit, and it was voted 
that the president appoint a committee of 
from five to seven members to prepare such 
an exhibit. 

Miss Clara E. Laughlin, the speaker of the 
evening, addressed the club on “Reminiscences 
of James Whitcomb Riley.” She spoke inter- 
estingly and charmingly of her early acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Riley, and characterized him 
as a very human person. To have missed 
knowing Charles Lamb, she said, was equal- 
ized by knowing Riley. Miss Laughlin in- 
vited the members to ask questions that had 
come up in library work. She was asked 
about his personal life, his religious life, and 
his love of children, all of which she an- 
swered, leaving a very lasting and pleasing 
recollection with those who had not been for- 
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tunate enough to have known him personally 
J. Christian Bay exhibited his Rileyana and 
spoke a few words on his acquaintance with 
the Hoosier poet. 

Janet M, Green, Secretary. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ERN I 


ASSOCIATION — EAST- 
IVISION 

A special war-time convention of the east- 
ern division of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion will be held in Boston, Feb. 8, at 7.30 p. m. 
Thru the courtesy of the College of Business 
Administration of Boston University, it will 
convene in an assembly hall in the Walker 
Building, 525 Boylston Street. 

The program for the meeting as arranged 
at the present time is as follows. One or two 
other features may be added later: “War- 
time education,” by T. L. Davis, secretary of 
the College of Business Administration, Bos- 
ton University. “Foreign trade in war-time” 
by Ansel Clark, commercial agent in charge 
of the Boston office, U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. “War-time indus- 
tries,” by Ernest L. Little, secretary of the 
Textile Department, Merchants National 
Bank. “Journalism in war-time,” speaker to 
be announced later. “Library service in war- 
time,” by Ralph L. Power, editor of Special 
Libraries. There will be time devoted to a 
discussion of the program and for questions 
on each topic. 

R. L. Power, Secretary. 

WYOMING STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The following officers were elected at the 
annual meeting of the Wyoming State Library 
Association: President, Mrs. Bertha K. Van 
Devender, Basin; vice-president, Marguerite 
Cameron, Evanston; secretary-treasurer, Ag- 
nes R. Wright, Cheyenne 


“Library Schools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Mary L. Davis, librarian of the Troy 
(N. Y.) Public Library, has invited the 
senior class to make a library survey of Troy 
with special reference to the advantageous 
locating of prospective branch libraries. Miss 
Davis gave an introductory talk on the 
topography and social life of Troy. The stu- 
dents will visit Troy in groups and make 
first-hand reports on special phases of the 
problem. 

The following visiting lecturers have been 
heard: Dec. 13-14, Dr. Theodore Koch of 
the Library of Congress, on “An American 
librarian in London in war-time,” and “The 
commercial and technical library problem in 
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Great Britain’; Jan. 12, Sarah B. Ball, on 
“The library of the United States Rubber 
Co.” 

An alumnus who prefers for the present 
to remain anonymous has offered a prize of 
twenty-five dollars to the student who pre- 
sents the best essay on “The importance of 
location in the work of a public library.” The 
prize will be awarded subject to certain con- 
ditions imposed by the donor. 


ALUMNI PUBLICATIONS 


The publications of former students have 
increased in number this past year. Forty- 
eight signed articles by them appear in the 
A. L. A. Proceedings, Liprary JOURNAL, Pub- 
lic Libraries and New York Libraries, alone. 
Many other articles by alumni appear in com- 
mission bulletins or general periodicals. 

Twenty-seven boks or pamphlets (exclusive 
of bibliographies) are on the list: These in- 
clude two 1916 publications not noted last 
year: The “League of Library Commissions 
handbook,” compiled by Henry N. Sanborn 
and “Institutional libraries” (A. L. A. Pub. 
Bd.) by Carrie E. Scott. The 1917 publica- 
tions (nearly all of which have been added 
to the alumni collection); Bacon, Corinne, 
“Prison reform” (H. W. Wilson Co.); Bail- 
ey, L. J., “Story of the founding of Gary, 
Ind.” (Issued by the history department of 
the Gary public schools); Brown, Edna A., 
“The Spanish chest” (Lothrop), a juvenile 
story; Bullock, Edna D., “Selected articles on 
trade unions,” new ed., (H. W. Wilson Co.) ; 
Cole, G. W., “Bibliographical problems with a 
few solutions” (reprinted from the papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of - America) ; 
Dickinson, Asa D., “Wild flowers worth know- 
ing” (Doubleday), an adaptation of Neltje 
Blanchan’s “Nature’s garden”; (Mr. Dickin- 
son has also compiled with Mrs. Dickinson 
as joint author, the “Children’s book of pa- 
triotic stories” (Doubleday); Goodrich, F. 
L. D., “Planning a library building,” (In 
Planning the library. Art Metal Cons. Co.); 
Harrison, Joseph L. (joint ed.), “Campfire 
verse”; Hazeltine, Alice I. ed., “Library work 
with children” (H. W. Wilson Co.); Jud- 
son, Katharine B., “Myths and legends of 
British North America” (McClurg), and 
“Old Crow stories” (Little); Kaiser, John 
B., “The mountain” and “Report on the . 
library activities of the-state of Washing- 
ton”; Kent, Henry W. (joint editor with 
J. C. Dana), F. A. Eberts’ “The training of 
the librarian” (Elm Tree Press); Mudge, 
Isadore G., ed., Kroeger’s “Guide to the study 
and use of reference books” 3d ed. (A. L. 
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A.); Nelson, Peter (joint author with Jen- 
nie D. Fellows, Florence Woodworth and 
J. I. Wyer, Jr.), “Pamphlets and minor li- 
brary material” (A. L. A. Manual, Chap. 25) ; 
Olcott, Frances J., “Red Indian fairy tales” 
(Houghton), and “Tales of the Persian 
genii’ (Houghton); Parsons, Mary P., “Se- 
lect articles on non-resistance” (H. W. Wil- 
son Co.); Pearson, Edmund L., “Book re- 
views,” (Reprinted from the Bulletin of the 
N. Y. Public Library) ; Quigley, Margery C., 
“Where neighbors meet” (reprinted from the 
report of the St. Louis Public Library) ; 
Rose, Ernestine, “Bridging the gulf; work 
with the Russian Jews and other newcomers” 
(Immigrant Pub. Soc.); Wire, G. E., “Re- 
backing books” (reprinted from the report of 
the Worcester County Law Library); Wyer, 
J. IL. Jr., “Later French settlements in New 
York State” (Reprinted from the proceedings 
of the New York State Historical Society, 
1916). 

Separate bibliographies are numerous and 
those included in periodicals or as parts of 
books are still more numerous. The follow- 
ing list of those published separately is 
doubtless very incomplete: Bacon, Corinne, 
“Books for Christmas for children” (Wil- 
son); Bascom, Elva L. (with Mrs. Dorothy 
M. Mendenhall), “List of books and pamphlets 
on child welfare” (Wis. Lib. Comm.); Bul- 


lock, Edna D., “Subject index of .. . bills, 
Nebraska legislature . . . 1916”; Davis, Earl 


H., “Zoning” (St. Louis Public Library) ; 
Dearborn, James M. (with C. N. Baxter), 
“List of books and newspapers, maps, music 
and miscellaneous matter printed in the 
South during the Confederacy and now in 
the Boston Athenaeum”; Eastwood, Mary 
Edna, “Best books of 1916” (N. Y. State 
Lib.); Fowler, Mary, “Catalogue of the 
Petrarch collection . . . Cornell University” 
(Oxford Univ. Press); Gamble, William B., 
“Stage scenery” (reprinted from the Bulle- 
tin of the New York Public Library); Jew- 
ett, Alice L., “Official publications of the 
State of New York relating to its history” 
(N. Y. State Lib. Bib. bull. 59); Josephson, 
A. G. S., “List of books on the history of 
science”; Lawson, Mildred H., “Annotated 
list of books on the arts for teachers and 
students” (rev. by R. B. Farnum); Macmil- 
len, James A., “The Gary system.” 
Frank K. Watter. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 
Reading of the stars on the service flags 


of other library schools reminds us that while 
the activities of individual students have been 
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mentioned we have not yet made up the 
roster of our graduates who have gone into 
war work. The Director of the School, Mr. 
Stevens, is under orders for overseas service 
and is awaiting definite instructions to start. 

H. H. Eddy, 1895, is in the library at Camp 
Devens, Ayer, Mass. Mary Frances Isom, 
1900, has been released by the Portland 
(Ore.) Library board in order to give half- 
time service to camp library work. Edwina 
F. Glenn, 1916 (now Mrs. James A. Garfield), 
organized the technical work of preparing the 
books at the Chillicothe Library for the li- 
brary at Camp Sherman. She was assisted 
by Mrs. Reuben A. Holden, Jr. (formerly 
Grace Morgan, 1915). Sarah Greer, 1914, 
has a confidential position under the Federal 
Government in New York City. Mary T. 
Atwater, 1915, and Claire N. Atwater, 1917, 
are in the Ordnance Office in Washington. 
Evelyn Brooke, 1916, has a position with the 
Belgian Commission in New York. Helen 
McCracken, 1917, is cataloging and filing blue 
prints and drawings at the Naval Aircraft 
Factory in Philadelphia. 

A Red Cross work-room has been opened 
in the Household Science and Arts Depart- 
ment, and a good many of the present class 
signed up to work there regularly. 

Notices have been received of the follow- 
ing marriages: Della M. Wilsey, 1913, libra- 
rian of the Public Library at Richmond, 
Calif., to James A. McVittie on Dec. 25. Ed- 
wina F. Glenn, 1916, to Captain James A. 
Garfield Dec. 31. 

JosepHine ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


The college reopened Jan. 3, after the 
Christmas holidays. 

The elective, “High school libraries,” offered 
this year, has been expanded into a three- 
hour-a-week course, from Jan. 3 to March 21, 
in charge of Miss Donnelly, assisted by visit- 
ing lecturers. The class was addressed, Jan. 
4, by Alice Charlton, librarian of the Minne- 
apolis Board of Education, and Jan. 15, by 
Clarence D. Kingsley, agent for high schools, 
Massachusetts State board of education. Dr. 
Wolcott, of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, loaned his collection of lantern slides 
of high school library rooms for an illus- 
trated lecture. An interesting piece of prac- 
tice, the reorganizing of the library of the 
Charlestown High School, has been begun, 
and will be carried on as rapidly as the coal 
situation permits. 
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Thruout the year students have been as- 
signed to practice work in the libraries of 
Norfolk House Centre, where the experience 
is chiefly with children, and the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, as well as 
the affiliated Social Service Library. 

Miss Maud J. Campbell, of the Massachu- 
setts Free Library commission spoke on 
“Work with foreigners” on January 15. 

Visits were made Nov. 26 to the Brookline 
Public Library; Dec. 10, Perkins Institute for 
the Blind; Jan. 8, North End branch, Boston 
Public Library; Jan. 21, Widener Library, 
Harvard University. 

The following marriages are announced: 
Marian Cross, 1915, to Henry Lucas Curtis, 
Dec. 27, 1917. Ruth Eaton, 1915, to John Han- 
cock Gillis, Nov. 17, 1917. Christine Har- 
grave, 1910, to George G. Crowell, April 4, 
1917. Mary Pinkham, 1915, to Dr. Edward 
Bates Peck, Dec. 12, 1917. 

June RicHarpson Donne iy, Director. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

B. B. Futernick, of Foster and Futernick, 
library bookbinders of San Francisco, gave 
two lectures in December on bookbinding for 
libraries, illustrated with samples of leather, 
and with books in the various stages of bind- 
ing. Each student was given a booklet of 
samples of the different kinds of cloth and 
leather used in bookbinding. 

To complete the course in library law 
under Miss Eddy, a mock meeting of a board 
of supervisors in the act of establishing a 
county free library was presented by the mem- 
bers of the class. The characters taken by 
the students were the chairman of the board 
of supervisors, and the four members—the 
county superintendent of schools, the county 
farm advisor, the president of the woman’s 
club of the county seat, a trustee of the local 
public library, the secretary of the chamber of 
commerce, the district attorney and the county 
library organizer from the State Library. The 
part of the objecting citizen was taken by 
Miss Eddy. Arguments for and against the 
county free library were offered and difficult 
points of the law explained. Needless to say, 
at the close of the meeting the board of 
supervisors voted unanimously to establish a 
county free library in their supposititious 
county. So clear an idea was given of the 
work of the county library organizer, and the 
method of establishing a county free library, 
that the mock meeting will be repeated in 
January at the regular monthly staff meeting. 

Just before school was dismissed for the 
Christmas holidays, the following subjects 
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were chosen for the bibliographies which will 
be prepared during the second term. Com- 
pulsory health insurance; Gary school sys- 
tem; Modern short story writers; Child wel- 
fare; Life and works of Rodin; New theater ; 
County libraries; Short story writing; Life 
and works of Fabre; Russia, its political and 
social aspects since the outbreak of the war; 
Red Cross, 

Dorothea Davis, 1917, has resigned her po- 
sition as assistant in the Fresno County Free 
Library, to accept the position of librarian in 
the Fresno High School Library. 

Margaret Girdner, 1917, has begun work 
in the California State Library. 

Mitton J. Fercuson. 

WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The students heard Mrs. Gudrun Thorne 
Thomsen, Dec. 14, when she spoke before the 
Children’s Training Class of the Cleveland 
Public Library on “Robin Hood,” illustrated 
by stories. The course in children’s literature 
given each year by Mrs. Edna Lyman Scott 
began Jan. 14. Introductory to the course, the 
Director spoke on “History of children’s 
work” and Miss Caroline Burnite, director of 
children’s work in the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, lectured on “Management of children’s 
rooms.” 

The Christmas holiday of two weeks ended 
Jan. 3. At a Christmas party given by the 
students before the holidays, a pantomime 
based on a Christmas scene from “Pickwick 
papers” was given; and the singing by stu- 
dents of Christmas carols outside the lecture 
room windows added to the pleasure of the 
evening. 

Cards have been received announcing the 
following marriages: Evelyn C. Hess, 1913, 
to Herbert D. Allen of St. Joseph, Michigan, 
and Helen L. Shearer, 1916, to David B. Shaw 
of Youngstown, Ohio. 

Auice S. Tyter, Director. 
LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The only outside lecturer of the month was 
Mrs. Harriet Mackey, dean of women of the 
University of Southern California, who ad- 
dressed the school Dec. 13 on “The develop- 
ment of types of literature.” 

The school attended the meeting of the 
School Library Section of the California 
Teachers Association in Los Angeles the last 
week before the holidays. A large part of 
the program was devoted to methods of re- 
lating the library to the school curriculum. 
The hour preceding the program was devoted 
to the inspection of an exhibit of school li- 
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brary methods prepared by the school libra- 
rians of Los Angeles. As some time will be 
given later in the course to lectures and 
practice in the preparation of exhibits, special 
attention was given to the arrangement of the 
material displayed and the accompanying post- 
ters and placards. 
Tueopora R. Brewitt, Principal. 
LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

According to reports recently received, 
Forrest B. Spaulding, 1912-14, is librarian at 
Camp Dodge, Iowa, and is spending five days 
each week at the cantonment. Frederick 
Goodell, 1912-14, formerly reported as as- 
sisting at Camp Wheeler, Georgia, is library 
organizer and librarian there. E. J. Roswell 
Hawley, 1913-15, returned lately to the United 
States after working for six months with a 
private ambulance corps in France. 

Recent changes by advanced students in- 
clude the transfer of Laura M. J, Bertemy 
from Traveling Libraries to the Tremont 
Branch of the New York Public Library; 
the resignation of Helen Louise Crowe 
(Pratt Institute of Library Science 1915-16) 
from the Arts and Prints division of the 
New York Public Library to accept a posi- 
tion in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences; and the appointment of Jeanie M. 
Reid to a place in the library of Columbia 
University. 

Ernest J. Reece, Principal. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL, CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF 
ATLANTA 


The School had the privilege of having a 
lecture on “Patriotism” from Adam Strohm 
on Dec. 7. Mr. Strohm was at Camp Wheeler 
in Macon, Georgia, for several weeks organ- 
izing the camp library there. 

George A. Deveneau, librarian of the Agri- 
cultural College of the University of Illinois 
and library publicity director for the Food 
Administration for Illinois, spoke to the 
school on Jan. 4 on the “Part of the library 
in food conservation.” 

Tommie Dora Barker, Director. 
ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 

On Dec. 12 the school had an extremely 
interesting lecture entitled “Forty years of 
publishing” by Wm. W. Ellsworth, formerly 
president of the Century Company. 

After a ten days’ vacation the second term 
of work opened Jan. 3. One of the first ap- 
pointments was a lecture by Winthrop Holt 
Chenery, librarian of Washington University, 
on the “Literature of architecture.” The fol- 
lowing week, Mrs, Harry January, secretary 
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of the Consumers’ League of Missouri, talked 
on the “Responsibility of the citizen for in- 
dustrial conditions.” 

Marie Jones, 1917, has just been appointed 
assistant in the Washington University Med- 
ical Library. 

RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOL 

The Riverside Library Service School has 
now three stars in its service flag. Hilda 
Smeal, Riverside 1915, is driving an am- 
bulance in France, Alvan W. Clark is assistant 
librarian at Camp Sevier, and Ralph A. Beals 
is assistant librarian at Camp Cody, 

Joseru F. DANIELS. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON’ LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


All present and former students of the Li- 
brary school are regretting the resignation of 
Miss Mary Hubbard, who was recently ap- 
pointed head of the reference department of 
the Spokane Public Library. She took the new 
position on Jan. 1. Miss Hubbard came to us 
from the University of Illinois Library School, 
class of 1913, and since that time has held the 
position of instructor in cataloging and assist- 
ant reference librarian. The senior class gave 
a dinner at the University Commons, Dec. 10, 
in honor of Miss Hubbard. 

Miss Evelyn Blodgett, Vassar 1909, Pratt 
1911, has been appointed instructor in catalog- 
ing to succeed Miss Hubbard. Miss Blodgett 
has been head cataloger of the University of 
Washington Library since 10916. 

Mary Ferguson, 1917, is a student in the 
New York Public Library School. 

Margaret Schumacher, 1917, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the reference and catalog- 
ing departments at the University of Wash- 
ington Library. 

Flora Morgan, 1917, was married Nov. 4, 
1917, to William J. Shaffer. 

W. E. Henry. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY—LIBRARY COURSE 

Recent lecturers have been Charles R. 
Green, librarian of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, on “Agricultural literature” ; 
Edward D. Greenman, librarian of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., on “Technical literature”; Ernest 
L. Little, assistant manager, industrial ser- 
vice department, Merchants National Bank, 
on “Literature of the textile industry.” From 
the college faculty: Prof. Roy Davis on “Busi- 
ness letter writing.” War libraries and litera- 
ture have been discussed. 

A new course in library economy begins 
the second term and will include the usual 
subjects with special emphasis on digesting 
of business information, specialization, co- 
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ordination, etc. Two sections have been 

formed, one in the day and one in the even- 
ing division. 

Julia L. Crocker, librarian at Stoneham, 
and a special student in library work here, 
leaves in February to go to the Minneapolis 
library system. 

L. Power. 

DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Drexel Institute 
Library School Alumni Association was held 
at the College Club Philadelphia, Pa. Miss 
Dougherty presided, and sixteen were present 
at the dinner. Miss Perkins, the treasurer, 
reported $90 of interest money from the 
Kroeger Memorial Fund in the bank. It was 
voted to give $75 of this to the War Book 
Fund. 

Miss Shoemaker gave a very interesting 
report of the Drexel dinner at the A. L. A. 
meeting in Louisville, where thirteen were 
present, four of whom were members of the 
class of 1912. 

The officers elected for the following year 
are: President, Miss Stanger; vice-president, 
Miss Dougherty; treasurer, Miss Perkins; 
secretary, Miss Trimble; executive commit- 
tee, Miss Hunter, Miss Snyder, and Miss 
Coplin. 

KATHERINE M, Trimpre, Secretary. 
WASHINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY—SPECIAL 
TRAINING COURSE 

As the staff of the Washington Public Li- 
brary is being seriously depleted by the drafts 
made upon it by the offices of the United 
States Government for war workers, the li- 
brary is about ta start a one month course 
to prepare young women between the ages of 
18 and 25 years to fill its junior clerical posi- 
tions. During the month’s training there will 
be no remuneration. At the completion of the 
course, vacancies will be filled from those who 
complete this course at basic salaries beginning 
at $45 per month, that is, with 10 per cent war 
increment, $49.50. 

The course will train candidates mainly for 
the record work of the library involved in the 
circulation of hundreds of thousands of books 
annually, and will include typewriting and 
other record writing, classification, filing and 
the routine of the circulation departments. 

The class is intended for persons seeking 
positions in the library and requires that those 
who complete the course shall accept positions 
if offered within two months, and shall re- 
main in the service of the library at least six 
months. The library would be able to recom- 
mend for positions elsewhere any persons in 
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the class whom it will be unable to appoint to 
its own service within a reasonable time. 
However, resignations from the library service 
are so numerous that it seems likely that the 
library will need any class of reasonable size 
that may be conducted. 

This course for junior clerical workers 
should not be confused with the eight months’ 
training class conducted annually by the li- 
brary for its more advanced and professional 
positions. 


Reviews 


Krorcer, Avice Butter. Guide to the 
study and use of reference books. Third 
edition, revised throughout and much enlarged 
by Isadore Gitbert Mudge, reference libra- 
rian, Columbia University. Chicago: A. L. A. 
Publishing Board, 1917. $2.50. 

Nine years after the second edition of Miss 
Kroeger’s Guide comes the third edition (the 
first since the author’s death), under the able 
editorship of Miss Mudge. The general plan 
and arrangement of the work have been re- 
tained and also the introductions to Miss 
Kroeger’s two editions, but the work has 
undergone a thoro revision, all out-of-date 
editions and titles having been eliminated and 
a large number of titles added, the majority 
of these being books in foreign languages. 
Many of the former lists have been greatly 
augmented, noticeably these: periodicals, 
foreign dictionaries, authors’ dictionaries, 
concordances, gazetteers and statistics. In 
addition, many new lists have been added, 
such as constitutional and international law, 
romances, historical source books and Eng- 
lish public documents. The result of these 
additions has been to increase the size of the 
book about fifty per cent. 

The work is to all intents and purposes a 
new work so far as concerns annotations 
upon books discussed. The annotations also 
have been written from the view point of 
reference work in a much greater degree than 
in previous editions. Information has been 
brought down to the end of 1916 (in some 
instances to 1917), altho necessarily the 
European war has caused uncertainty in the 
case of many German and Austrian titles. 
The compiler has abandoned the paragraph 
system used in earlier editions, and has given 
to each work treated, an individual title entry 
and when necessary, a descriptive note. 

The extent of the enlargement of the book 
can be best realized by taking a single ex- 
ample. Under “periodicals” in the second 
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edition there were given 75 entries: general 
indexes, 12; general lists, 5; union lists, 10; 
special indexes, 20; technical lists, 6; news- 
papers, 12. The corresponding section in the 
new edition shows: general indexes, 30; 
special indexes, 41; bibliographies, 19; union 
lists, 17; technical lists, 5; newspapers, 17. 
Total, 129. It will be noted also that the 
classification of titles has been bettered and 
made more strictly scientific. 

The annotations give decidedly more infor- 
mation than did the annotations of earlier 
editions. A good illustration of this may be 
noted by examining the entry concerning 
Poole’s index in the two editions. Aside 
from some historical matter as to the origin 
of the index the entry in earlier editions adds 
only the information that the list of peri- 
odicals indexed may be found in the front of 
each volume and that the volume numbers 
in the index do not always correspond to the 
volume number used in the periodical. The 
corresponding note in the new edition points 
out in addition that the index is a subject 
index only, describes the plan of the index- 
ing, the extent to which the indexing of the 
various volumes has been carried, and the 
method by which the date of any given article 
may be determined. It also tells where lists 
of Errata have been published. It will be 
seen from these examples how thoroly the 
body of the text has been re-written and how 
full and complete is the information given. 

Such a work as this can of course be criti- 
cized from a variety of standpoints. Viewed 
as an aid to the purchase of reference books 
in the small or moderate sized public library 
it might be criticized both as being too full 
and as containing too many books not suited 
for the general public. Partly to meet this 
criticism there is given at the end (as in 
earlier editions) a suggestive list of the 100 
reference books most suited to the small li- 
brary. The book, however, is not made sole- 
ly for the small libraries, but as well for the 
large reference libraries. For these the new 
edition is undoubtedly far superior to the 
second edition. The selection of titles has 
been made out of a rich reference experi- 
ence, supplemented by the opinions of refer- 
ence librarians in the special fields of law, 
technology, music, et cetera. Opinions as 
to the merits of reference books will always 
differ, and one might raise a question as to 
individual titles included, but in the main 
the selection has been a very severe one and 
it would be showing little appreciation of the 
high standard maintained to try to pick flaws 
here and there. Possibly a little fuller evalua- 
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tion, as between titles to some extent com- 
peting with each other, might have been in- 
troduced with profit, altho here there is a 
great improvement upon the earlier editions. 

The greatest users of the book, however, 
are likely to be students in the library 
schools, for almost universally this has be- 
come the text-book for library school courses 
in reference work. For such users, the book 
seems to me well-nigh ideal. The titles are 
exact, with annotations which give a clear 
idea of the contents of the work. The 
especial characteristics of each work are well 
set forth; in short, there is given just the 
information which the student needs in order 
to understand the service which the work 
can bring to the user. 

The titles given are of course far too 
numerous to be studied in any one course on 
reference work, and if the work were pub- 
lished solely for this class of users, criticism 
might be made at this point. Considering the 
other uses to which the book will be put, such 
criticism would have little justice in it. More- 
over, from the point of view of reference 
study, it is not a bad thing for the student 
to realize that she has only begun the study 
of reference tools and that there are many 
other titles about which she must inform her- 
self by private study. 

To the college and university librarian this 
edition will be most welcome. The author’s 
experience as reference librarian in one of 
our largest universities has led her to in- 
clude in this new edition many more books 
of a scholarly character than have appeared 
in earlier editions. This is especially notice- 
able in the case of books in languages other 
than English. The work will prove, there- 
fore, of the greatest service to librarians of 
educational institutions in bringing their 
reference collections up to date by the pur- 
chase of the latest editions and by the pur- 
chase of works hitherto over-looked. 

While the smaller and medium-sized pub- 
lic library may criticize such generous in- 
clusion of works in foreign tongues, the large 
public libraries, the large reference libraries 
and the libraries of educational institutions 
generally will find the work of the greatest 
possible service and will be deeply grateful 
to the compiler for the greatly enhanced 
scholarly worth of the books included. 

AzariauH S. Roor. 


Kocu, THropore Wesiey. A book of Car- 
negie libraries. H. W. Wilson Co., 1917. 
x, 226, v-viii p. O. $2.50. 

It is said that Edison, when he intends to 
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address himself to the solution of a difficult 
problem, familiarizes himself fully with the 
progress and the failures of others who have 
attempted to solve the same problem, thus 
taking advantage of all existing knowledge 
upon the subject and avoiding a repetition of 
mistakes. We suspect that the average Amer- 
ican community, in addressing itself to the 
problem of erecting a public library building 
that will be an effective educational instru- 
mentality, has seldom taken this obviously 
wise preliminary step. In fact, it has not 
been altogether easy for either librarian or 
layman to inform himself as to previous ad- 
ventures in library architecture, for there 
has been all too little literature available. 

Theodore Wesley Koch, in preparing for 
publication “A book of Carnegie libraries,” 
has again made a definite contribution to the 
literature of librarianship. In 1907 he under- 
took to collect into a portfolio plans and 
illustrations of typical or notable Carnegie 
buildings. He has now prepared appropriate 
descriptive text to accompany these plans 
and illustrations, and thru the Wilson Com- 
pany has presented to the public a handsome 
volume containing two hundred twenty pages 
of text and over two hundred cuts illus- 
trative of library buildings, library plans, 
and library work. Included in the volume 
will also be found a character sketch of An- 
drew Carnegie by Hamilton W. Mabie, and 
a chapter on “Carnegie libraries and good 
reading,” by Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick. Mr. 
R. R. Bowker contributes the introduction. 

In both his cuts and descriptive matter, 
Mr. Koch covers almost the entire country, 
devoting chapters to the Manhattan branches, 
to the Brooklyn branches, to Pittsburg li- 
braries, and to the libraries of the south, of 
Ohio and Michigan, of Wisconsin and the 
middle west, of Iowa and the farther west, 
of the southwest, of the Rocky Mountain 
region, and of California. 

Possibly the most interesting chapter in the 
book is that upon the “Method of giving,” 
which constitutes an excellent presentation 
of the principle back of Mr. Carnegie’s re- 
quirement that the community receiving a 
gift must agree to provide an annual fund 
for maintenance and operation equal to at 
least ten per cent. of the gift. “To the fact 
that the communities are expected to main- 
tain and develop the many free libraries 
which are scattered over Great Britain, Mr. 
Carnegie attributes most of their usefulness.” 

. “*IT do not want to be known for what 
I give,’ said Mr. Carnegie on one occasion, 
‘but for what I induce others to give.’” 
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In the chapter on “Library planning” Mr. 
Koch makes many valuable suggestions and 
presents clearly the considerations that enter 
into the planning of a library, quoting at 
some length from an editorial in the Lrprary 
JOURNAL, and from several library architects 
of experience. 

Mr. Koch has selected the plans and illus- 
trations of buildings erected prior to 1907, 
and has made no effort to cover the succeed- 
ing ten years. During this decade it is of 
course true that the Carnegie Corporation 
and the members of the library and archi- 
tectural professions have worked out im- 
proved standards of architecture which have 
possibly rendered some of the more recent 
buildings more beautiful and more effective 
from an administrative standpoint than are 
some of those depicted in this volume. The 
volume has a definite historical value, how- 
ever, and presents adequately the claims of 
the various types of buildings. Certainly no 
committee or board charged with the respon- 
sibility of producing a library building for a 
community can afford to ignore the back- 
ground presented by the material contained. 
If mistakes have been made in the construc- 
tion of these earlier buildings here depicted 
(and these do not seem to be many or seri- 
ous), a repetition of them will be prevented 
by the supervision which proposed plans re- 
ceive from Mr. lames Bertram, secretary of 
the Carnegie Corporation. Libraries should 
secure this volume even tho they realize that 
the library building development of the last 
decade is not therein presented; we hope it 
is later to be presented in a supplementary 
volume, preferably by Mr. Koch. 

M. S. Dupcron. 


BIBLIOTHEQUES MUNICIPALES DE Paris. Liste 
de nouvelles acquisitions, année 1917; 
rédigée par Mmes. Béru et Darricaud, avec 
introduction par Ernest Coyecque. Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit, 1917. 95 p. 

Each year the director of the municipal li- 
braries of Paris is required to publish a 
list of the works appearing during the 
preceding year and which by their nature are 
suited to the work of these libraries. The 
list is intended as an aid to the librarians of 
the 83 municipal libraries, in their annual 
selection and purchase of books. 

In his introduction to the 1917 “Liste de 
nouvelles acquisitions” to the municipal li- 
braries in Paris, M. Ernest Coyecque, the in- 
spector of libraries for the city of Paris and 
the department of the Seine, touches upon 
the part these libraries can play in the great 
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work of national upbuilding which will fol- 
low the close of the Great War. With the 
purpose of making the libraries of Paris in- 
creasingly effective in their relation to the 
daily life of the people, inspired, as he puts 
it, “by the conviction that Paris has as much 
need of learning to read, of knowing how to 
read, and of being able to read, as Glasgow, 
New York, or Chicago,” the city’s municipal 
libraries are now being renovated and re- 
organized in conformity with the principles 
of library practice which have been found 
effective in England and America. 

One step in this reorganization is exempli 
fied in the 1917 “Liste.” Prior to 1914 this 
list of additions had been prepared in tabu- 
lated form, and its chief value when printed 
was as a record of current book prices and 
expenditures. Beginning with 1914, the lists 
have been improved each year, until they now 
form a real library tool, of constant useful- 
ness both to the librarian and to the public 
The 1914 list for the first time printed, in ad 
dition to its record of books, a list of 61 de- 
sirable periodicals, thus calling to the atten- 
tion of the librarians the necessity of de 
veloping in each library greater appreciatio: 
for this class of publications. 

In 1915 further innovations were intro- 
duced thru the increase of analytical notes 
the closer sub-divisions of the 
classification, and the printing of the : 
on one side of the page only, permitting them 
to be clipped and pasted. 

The 1916 List was further distinguished by 
three additions: a list of publications on the 
Great War, a list of works on Paris and its 
environs, and a list of the reference works 
which should be found in every properh 
organized library. 

In the 1917 List the record of works on the 
Great War or inspired by it is divided into 
two parts, the foreign ones being separately 
grouped. In each group the fifteen sec- 
tions of the regular scheme of classification 
are represented. This year each book entered 
is made the subject of an analytical 
which gives an idea both of its contents and 
of its inspiration. For the first time an al- 
phabetical list of authors is appended to the 
List; and finally (and this is considered 
worthy of special comment in the introduc- 
tion), the List is the work of two women, 
Mmes. Béru and Darricaud, whom the war 
has brought into the “service municipal de 
la lecture.” 

The List is illustrated with views of the 
old quarters occupied by the Bibliothéque rue 
Didot, 57, and of the new and more spacious 
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rooms it now uses. The article on the St. 
Louis book-wagon, printed in the Lrprary 
yourNAL for September, 1916, is also re- 
printed with illustration, for the inspiration 
of those librarians of France who are con- 
cerned with the extension of library facilities 
thruout their land. F. A. H. 


Librarians 


ALEXANDER, Ruth, Simmons Summer Class 
1909, is working with the Red Cross in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ALLEN, Anita, Simmons 1915 (on leave 
from Simmons College Library), is organ- 
izing the North Jay (Maine) Library. 


ArcHer, Frances Randolph, Atlanta rg10, 
has been appointed head of the reference de- 
partment of the Caznegie Library of Atlanta. 


BaLpwin, Rachel, Pratt 1908, who has been 
for the past two years first assistant in the 
children’s department of the Carnegie Li- 
brary at Pittsburgh, has been made librarian 
of the Allegheny High School in Pittsburgh. 


BaTCHELLER, Margaret, Simmons 1915, has 
been appointed index and filing clerk in the 
Ordnance Department, Washington, D.C. 


Beat, Helen Marjorie, Carnegie 1914, has 
been appointed children’s librarian at the 
Hazelwood branch, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. 


Beatty, M. Irene, New York State Library 
School 1914-15, has resigned as assistant in 
the Lawrenceville branch of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, to become head of the 
circulation department of the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Public Library. 


Bemis, Dorothy, Pratt 1916, has accepted 
a position in the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 


Brown, Edith, Simmons 1914, has been 
appointed index and filing clerk in the Ord- 
nance Department, Washington, D. C. 


Carson, Helen, University of Washington 
1914, is taking the training course for chil- 
dren’s librarians at the Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh. 


Criark, Martha, of the catalog department 
of the St. Louis Public Library, has accepted 
a position as branch librarian in Superior, 
Wisconsin. She begins her work Feb. 1. 


Coss, Lucille, Atlanta 1914, has received an 
appointment as catalog clerk in the Ordnance 
Department, Washington, D. C. 
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Riverside Li- 
1915-16, 


Corns, Mrs. Dorothy Moss, 
brary Service School, long course 
died Jan. 5, at Palo Alto, Calif. 


Cotpren, Fanny, Riverside 1916, is now a 
student at the University of Illinois. 


Crark, Helen M., Simmons 1917, has been 
appointed desk assistant in the South Bend 
(Ind.) Public Library. 

Cotuins, Ethel, Riverside 1917, now with 
the Indexers of Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant librarian of the Southwest Texas 
State Normal School at San Marcos, Tex 


Coston, Eunice, Atlanta 1912, has received 
an appointment in the Civilian Personnel Divi- 
sion of the War Department at Washington, 

Criswe.t, Clare, returned to the Tacoma 
Public Library, Jan. 1, 1918, after eleven 
months absence, and has become a member of 
the loan department staff. 

Crocker, Julia, Simmons 1905-08, is an as 
sistant in the Minneapolis Public Library 


Crowe.tL, Edith Hall, Library School of 
the New York Public Library 1911-13, has 
resigned as librarian of the Bernardsville 
(N. J.) Public Library. She has accepied a 
position in the New York Division of the 
Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army. 

Davis, Frances A., former state librarian of 
Wyoming, was married to Martin A. Tisdale 
of Mayoworth, Wyo., at Trinity Cathedral, 
Omaha, on Dec. 13. Miss Davis was presi- 
dent of the Wyoming State Library Associa- 
tion for two years, and vice-president of the 
State Library Association for one year. 


DiescHer, Irma Endres, Carnegie 1016, has 
resigned her position on the staff of the Car 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Duprey, Addie, a graduate of Syracuse 
University Library School, has been appointed 
assistant librarian in the U. S. Naval War 
College, Newport, R. I. 


Eseruin, Laura, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1915-17, has been 
transferred from the 96th Street branch of 
the New York Public Library to the Staten 
Island office. 

Farr, Mary P., Drexel 1895, is re-catalog- 
ing the Lenox Library, Lenox, Mass. 


FENNELL, Annie, Simmons 1915, is a cata- 
loger in the Massachusetts State Library 

Frick, Eleanor H., for many years libra- 
rian for the American. Society of Civil En- 
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gineers, before its union with the library of 
the United Engineering Society, has com- 
piled a proposed classification for an en- 
gineering library. In this work Miss Frick 
was assisted by Esther Raymond, an assistant 
in the same library. The classification is 
printed in the Proceedings of the Society 
(Vol. XLIII, no. 10), as an appendix to a 
paper by Dr. Chas. Warren Hunt on “The 
activities of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers for the past twenty-five years.” 


GoopreLtow, Mary E., Riverside 1917, is 
on the staff of the Long Beach Public Library. 


Haicut, Rachel Webb, Drexel 1911, was 
married Aug. 7, 1917, to Charles Stockton 
Brewster and will make her home in West 
La Fayette, Ind. 


Hammonp, Esther, who had been a member 
of the lending department staff of the Tacoma 
Public Library for only four months, was 
obliged to give up her work Jan. 1, owing to 
ill health, Miss Hammond graduated from 
the University of Washington Library School 
in June, 1917. 

Hanson, J. C. M., secretary of the com- 
mittee appointed in November, 1914, to in- 
vestigate the relations of departmental li- 
braries in the University of Chicago, has 
edited and had printed the report of the com- 
mittee. 


Harris, Rachel R., New York State Library 
School 1917, is assisting temporarily in the 
children’s department of the Syracuse Public 
Library. 


Hatcn, Alice K., St. Louis 1915, assistant 
in the Central children’s room of the St. 
Louis Public Library, has become children’s 
librarian of the Public Library at Clinton, 
Iowa, 

HAvuGHENBERRY, Chloe, Simmons 1015-16, 
has been appointed index and filing clerk in 
the Ordnance Department, Washington, D.C. 


Herron, W. W., of St. Louis, has been 
elected assistant state librarian of Missouri to 
succeed Oscar Johnson, resigned. 

Howe, Ellen, University of Washington 
:915, Carnegie Library School 1917, is now 
superintendent of children’s work and director 
of work with schools at Calgary, Canada. 


Husparp, Mary, former assistant reference 
librarian at the University of Washington, 
assumed the duties of head reference libra- 
rian in the Spokane Public Library, beginning 
Jan. 1. 


Miss Hubbard went to the university 
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completion of 
University of 


four years ago, following her 
the library course at the 
Illinois. 


Hucues, Esther, Syracuse 1916, has re- 
signed as assistant librarian of Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., to accept a position as 
index and catalog clerk in the’Ordnance De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 


Hunt, David Hopkins, of White Plains, 
N. Y., librarian of the Supreme Court of the 
Ninth Judicial District, died at his home on 
the New York Post Road, Jan. 3. He was 
sixty-two years old. He had complained 
greatly of the cold just before a paralytic 
stroke overcame him. Mr. Hunt, a brilliant 
criminal lawyer, came of an old American 
family. He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Fordham, which conferred three hon- 
orary degrees on him. He wrote the revised 
edition of “Waite’s Practise” and was a mem- 
ber of the Authors’ League of America. 


Hutt, James, librarian of the Lyceum Li- 
brary in Liverpool, England, and president of 
the North-Western Branch of the Library As- 
sistants’ Association, has been appointed chief 
librarian at Portsmouth, England. 


Hyper, Sara Gardner, of the Yale Library 
staff, died of pneumonia at Ware, Mass., on 
Jan. 3, after a brief illness. Miss Hyde was 
a graduate of Mount Holyoke in the class of 
1892, took honors in her first year of the New 
York State Library School in 1900, and later 
received the degree of B.L.S. She became an 
assistant in the New York State Library, 
working in the study clubs division and later 
in the catalog division. She assisted in the 
re-organization of the Library of the United 
States Geological Society, having charge of 
the cataloging, the making of schemes of 
classification, and the printing of cards. In 
November 1917 she became senior catalog 
reviser of Yale University Library, and held 
that post until her death. She had in a high 
degree the professional qualities of accuracy 
and thoroness, with the implied patience and 
perseverance; to her scholarly outlook she 
added distinct business ability. She had in 
addition a friendly fairness, and a warm and 
ready sympathy, which won for her the 
esteem and loyalty of her co-workers. 


Jacos, William F., E.E., formerly of the 
Engineering Societies’ Library of New York 
City, is now librarian of the Main Library of 
the General Electric Company at Schenectady, 
New York. 
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Jamison, Alma, Atlanta 1915, has received 
an appointment as catalog clerk in the Ord- 
nance Department, Washington, D. C. 


Jorcxe., C. B., librarian of the Berkeley 
Public Library, who was granted an indefinite 
leave of absence to join the first Reserve 
Officers Training Camp at the Presidio of 
San Francisco, received a lieutenant’s com- 
mission and was sent to Camp Lewis in 
August, where he is still stationed, training 
drafted men. Miss C. A. Hayward is acting 
librarian during his absence. 


Jounson, Oscar, assistant state librarian of 
Missouri, has resigned his position. 


Jones, Mary Helen, Drexel 1913, has re- 
signed her position at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 


Kitpourn, Katharine, Simmons 1916-17, is 
a cataloger in the University of California 
Library. 


KrmBaLL, Florence B., New York State Li- 
brary School 1906-07, has resigned as cata- 
loger at the Providence, R. I., Athenaeum Li- 
brary to organize a library at Central Falls, 


Krapiey, Gertrude, Riverside 1916, has been 
employed as librarian of the Medical College 
of the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 


Konter, Pearl, Riverside 1916, recently at 
the Beaumont (Calif.) Public Library, is now 
on the staff of the Riverside Public Library. 


Lerpzicer, Pautine, for fifteen years li- 
brarian of the s8th Street branch of the New 
York Public Library, retired from active ser- 
vice on January first of this year. Miss 
Leipziger became connected with the New 
York Public Library through the consolida- 
tion with that institution in 1903 of the Agui- 
lar Free Library, with which she was iden- 
tified for about twelve years, during prac- 
tically all of which period she was the chief 
librarian of the system with its four branch- 
es. Much of Miss Leipziger’s work in the 
old Aguilar Free Library was of a pioneer 
nature. This library was noted for the value 
of its book collections frem a literary stand- 
point, both in the circulation and reference 
departments. It was one of the libraries to 
recognize early the importance of opening 
the libraries as widely as possible to the 
public; adopting the open shelf system; co- 
operating by the means of travelling li- 
braries with the public schools, etc.; establish- 
ing special children’s rooms; circulating per- 
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iodicals as well as books; and adopting what 
is known as the “two book system.” As lib- 
rarian of the 58th Street branch of the New 
York Public Library, Miss Leipziger retained 
fully her interest in the development of the 
resources of the library in every way; and 
she retires from library work with a distinct 
record of accomplishment which will be long 
remembered by those who were intimately 
associated with her. 

LoncsHore, Alice, Atlanta 1916, has been 
appointed an assistant in the Library of the 
University of Montana, Missoula, Montana 


McCiure, Agnes Aitken, Library School 
of the New York Public Library 1911-12, is 
now in the reference cataloging department 
of the New York Public Library, having left 
the staff of the H. W. Wilson Company. 


MACKENzIE, Vivien C., Western Reserve 
1911, has recently been appointed a branch 
librarian of the Portland (Ore.) Public Li- 
brary. 


MICHELBACHER, Aimee, Riverside 1913, has 
been appointed statistician of California State 
Board of Charities and Corrections, Sacra- 
mento. 


Myer, Caroline, of Winona College, Win- 
ona, Ill, has been appointed librarian of 
Westminster College in North Wilming- 
ton, Pa. 

Nisset, Lillian, Simmons 1914, has been ap- 
pointed head cataloger for the Providence 
Athenaeum Library. 


Nixon, Elizabeth, Carnegie 1913, is sub- 
stituting in the children’s department, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. 


O'Connor, Alice Keats, Library School of 
the New York Public Library 1911-13, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence from 
the New York Public Library to go to France 
with the Young Men's Christian Association 
for canteen service. 


OLSCHEWSKY, Johanna, Library School of 
the New York Public Library 1914-16, has 
been transferred from the Yorkville branch 
to the 96th Street branch of the New York 
Public Library, as first assistant, 


Ransom, Mrs. Stella, resigned from the 
Buffalo Public Library, Jan. 1. On Nov. 30 
she completed 33 years of service in the li- 
brary, having become a member of the staff in 
1884, when the library belongs to the Young 
Men’s Association. When it became a public 
institution she was placed in charge of the 
periodical room. 
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Ricuarps, Elizabeth M., Western Reserve 
1911, has entered upon her duties as libra- 
rian of the Birchard Library of Fremont, O., 
succeeding Miss Eva M. Morris, '12. 


Roserts, Flora B., for several years libra- 
rian of the Pottsville (Pa.) Public Library, 
has resigned to take charge of the Public Li- 
brary in Kalamazoo, Mich., beginning Feb. 1. 


Rozerts, Katharine Olcott, Carnegie 1917, 
has resigned her position on the staff of the 
Cincinnati Public Library to accept a posi- 
tion in the Children’s Department of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Rupp, Alice Frederika, Library School of 
the New York Public Library 1913-15, has 
given up her position in the Tremont branch 
of the New York Public Library and is now 
with the Library of the United Engineering 
Societies. 

Sanporn, Henry N., has resigned his posi- 
tion as secretary of the Public Library Com- 
mission of Indiana to become librarian of the 
Public Library at Bridgeport, Conn., assum- 
ing his new duties Feb. 15. 


Saxer, Elsie M., leaves the catalog depart- 
ment of the St. Louis Public Library to take 
up work as general assistant in the public 
library of Superior, Wisconsin, on Feb. 1. 


Scarr, Joice, Simmons 1915-16, is now 
reference librarian for the lowa State Agri- 
cultural College. 


ScHUMACHER, Margaret, on the staff of the 
Seattle Public Library since her graduation 
from the University of Washington Library 
School in 1916, succeeds Miss Hubbard as 
assistant reference librarian in the Univer- 
sity of Washington Library. 

Suaw, Maude Imogene, Carnegie 1916, has 
been appointed in the Public Library of San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

Suaw, Natalie (Howe), Simmons 1rorl, is 
temporarily assisting in the Eveleth (Minn.) 
Public Library. 


Situ, Louise, University of Washington 
1913, was married Dec. 8, 1917, to Lieut. Asa 
Baldwin, who is stationed at Camp Lewis, 
Washington. 

Srarrorp, Alice, graduate of Pomona Col- 
lege, and Riverside 1915, was married to Free- 
man Morgan Eakin, and is living at Clare- 
mont, Calif. 


Word has been received of the marriage of 
Miss Elizabeth C. Stevens, Pratt 1808, to Mr. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Forrest 
are living in Pittsfield, Mass. 


William B. Forrest. 


Stevens, Grace A., of Butte, Mont., has 
been elected librarian of the Public Library 
at Virginia, Minn., taking up her duties about 
Feb. 1. 


Supers, Helen D., Drexel 1903, is reorgan- 
ing the Public Library, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Ta.sot, Mary, Simmons 1912, is assistant 
librarian for the New Jersey Zinc Co., New 
York. 


Terry, Helen Harsh, Western Reserve 
1915, has been assisting in the Camp Sher- 
idan Library at Montgomery, Ala., while her 
husband, Lieutenant Terry, is in camp there. 


Tuomas, Gezina, University of Washington 
1916, was married Oct. 20, 1917, to Ewart 
Steele Upper. 


Tuomson, Grace F., Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1914-16, who has 
been serving in the American history divi- 
sion of the New York Public Library has 
taken a position in the Library of the Amer- 
ican Numismatic Society. 


Tracey, Catharine S., has joined the staff 
of the H. W. Wilson Company as editor of 
the Cumulative Book Digest. 


Wa ker, Catherine, Atlanta 1913, has re- 
signed her position as head of the reference 
department, Carnegie Library of Atlanta. 


Wexts, Edna, Simmons 1912, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger for the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Boston. 


Wuite, Frances, Riverside 1917, has leave 
from the Monroe (Wis.) Public Library and 
is at present with the Indexers of Chicago. 


Wuson, Dorothy, Carnegie 1917, married 
Lieutenant Robert Mortimer Yates, in De- 
cember, 1917. 


Wrrson, Eunice, who organized the Fort 
Washington branch of the New York Public 
Library and has been its librarian since, has 
been transferred to the 58th Street branch to 
succeed Miss Leipziger, resigned. 


Wtison, Gertrude Hurst, Library School of 
the New York Public Library 1912-13, was 
married on Dec. 6 to Lieutenant Frank Law- 
rence Beattys. 


Wricut, Agnes R., has been appointed state 
librarian in Wyoming, with Martha Post as 
assistant. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Beverly. The new library building at Bev- 
erly Farms, donated by the Misses Loring and 
opened last fall, is fully described and illus- 
trated in an article by Meyric R. Rogers in 
the Architectural Record for December, 1917 
(p. 529-539). 

North Adams. The Public Library has re- 
ceived from George D. Stiles of Claremont, 
N. H., whose family was among the pioneers 
of North Adams, a copy of an address of ap- 
preciation and welcome from the Greek na- 
tion to Admiral Farragut on the occasion of 
the visit of the latter with his frigate Frank- 
lin at Constantinople in 1868. The address is 
printed in two columns, in English and in 
Greek on a sheet about 8x 13 inches, and has 
been framed by the donor. The paper was 
found among the effects of Mr. Stiles’ uncle, 
Augustus Nelson Stiles, who served under 
Farragut in the Civil War and was one of 
the crew of the Franklin. This visit of the 
Franklin to Constantinople caused a consid- 
erable flurry of diplomatic correspondence. 
According to existing treaties, no vessel of 
the Franklin's size could be permitted to enter 
the Bosphorus; so Farragut visited the great 
city of the Sultan in the Frolic, a smaller ves- 
sel of his fleet. In the mean time, the Ameri- 
can minister, Hon. Lovejoy Morris, was 
anxious that the flag ship should be allowed 
to visit the city and after strenuous efforts to 
obtain that privilege, finally triumphed. It 
seems that shortly before this time, an ex- 
ception had been made in favor of the Grand 
Duke Alexis, of Russia. Mr. Morris insisted 
before the ambassadors of the five great 
powers, to whom his application had been re- 
ferred, that “the Admiral was one of the 
most distinguished members of the republic’s 
household, and that if exceptions were con- 
fined exclusively to princes of the blood, as 
recognized in Europe, persons of eminence 
in the United States would be by such inter- 
pretation, excluded entirely from privileges 
accorded to others.” In consequence the 
Franklin was granted the special permission 
to pass thru the straits and come to anchor 
in the harbor of the city itself, where the 
Greek populace presented this address to all 
on board. All this gives an added value to 
this interesting “scrap of paper” which has 
_ given a place of honor on the library 
walls. 


Holyoke. The Young Men's Hebrew As- 
sociation is planning a campaign to raise 
$1000 for the installation of a library in its 
rooms in the Meany building on High street. 


Lynn, P. L. 
(Rpt., 1916). 


Elizabeth E. Rule, acting Ibn. 
Accessions, 5,331; lost or with- 
drawn, 1014; total, 105,719 volumes. New 
registration, 3,301; total 20,667 (estimated 
population, 102,425). Circulation, 251,985. In- 
come, $29,064.40; expenditures, $20,004.40, in- 
cluding $4,243.03 for books; $776.43 for per- 
iodicals, $1,631.56 for binding and $12,781.78 
for salaries. The library has sent regularly 
to the schools a library visitor selected from 
the staff. “Good Book Week” was observed 
early in December. Tickets to various enter- 
tainments were presented to blind readers 
as in former years. 


Saugus. The Carnegie Library Corpora- 


tion will give $17,000 for the erection of a 


new library in Saugus. The corporation of- 
fered the town $14,000 some months ago, but 
when plans for new library were submitted 
to the officials of the corporation in New 
York it became apparent that about $3000 more 
was necessary to erect a suitable building 
with room for expansion, and the additional 
amount was voted. 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford. A striking bronze bust of M irk 
Twain, taken from life by the late Louis Pot- 
ter, is now the property of the Wadworth 
and is in the Tapestry Hall of 


Athenaeum, 
the Morgan Memorial. 


Silas Bronson L. Helen Sper- 
ry, Ibn. (Rpt. 1916.) Accessions, 7,620; vol- 
umes withdrawn, 5,549; total, 100,345, plus 
20,882 pamphlets (estimated). New registra- 
tion, 5115; total, 10,080 (population according 
to the military census, estimated 1917, 100,- 
Circulation, Receipts, $26,- 
914.63. Expenditures, including 
$11,228.77 for salaries, $5,236.78 for books, 
$597.38 for periodicals and $1,632.94 for bind- 
ing. The annual exhibition of children’s books 
was held in conjunction with the “Safety 
First Juvenile Book Week,” beginning Nov. 
28. Several mothers made lists of books for 
their children to read during the year. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 
Genev The new administration building 
of the State Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Waterbury. 


cer 


$25,476.36, 


000). 
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which has been under construction for several 
months, is not yet completed. This building 
will contain a library space which will accom- 
modate upward of fifty thousand volumes, 
but stacks for only half this number will be 
installed at the present time. The library now 
numbers somewhat less than fifteen thousand 
volumes, chiefly scientific literature, most of 
it relating to agricultural science or science 
fundamental to agricultural investigation. The 
war has had a very material effect on the 
growth of the library, by cutting off a large 
number of foreign journals no longer avail- 
able. 

New York City. Owing to the scarcity of 
coal and inability to heat the building, the 
New York Society Library will not be open 
to the public at present. Deliveries of books 
will be made as usual and business conduct- 
ed by correspondence and the telephone. 


New York City. The Surveyor’s Customs 
Welfare Association Library, located in the 
Barge Office at Bowling Green and intended 
for the use of all in the federal customs ser- 
vice, has opened its doors to the army 
nurses waiting at Ellis Island to be sent 
abroad, and they find its quiet room a wel- 
come retreat for reading and letter-writing. 


New York City. A special library dealing 
primarily with the publishing business and 
the effect of publishing on business is being 
established by the International Magazine 
Company at 119 West goth St. The data be- 
ing collected includes material, in whatever 
form, bearing on publishing, printing, adver- 
tising, journalism, paper, the graphic and 
printing arts, the mechanics, make-up and 
marketing of magazines, and a few works on 
general business and statistics. 


New York City. The library of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation is primarily a special refer- 
ence and working library for hookworm 
disease. In addition to a collection of nearly 
all existing treatises and special articles on 
this disease the library contains a large 
amount of excerpted material bearing on the 
subject in health reports and scientific jour- 
nals. This material is not only indispensable 
to the work of the International Health Board 
but is held at the service of individuals, gov- 
ernments, mining companies and other in- 
dustrial organizations for which hookworm 
disease is a factor of large economic as well 
as humanitarian significance. 

NEW JERSEY 

Navesink. The new $20,000 building of the 

Navesink Library Association was opened 
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late in December. Community singing, ad- 
dresses by men and women widely known 
thruout the state and various kinds of 
programs were given, and Mrs. Herman B 
Duryea, widow of the widely-known sports- 
man, who gave the building as a memoria! 
to him, was the guest of honor. In the ab- 
sence of Mrs. W. Barclay Parsons, of New 
York, president of the Library Association, 
who is engaged in war work in France, her 
sister, Mrs. Wile, of Boston, Mass., read a 
message from Mrs. Parsons and one from 
Colonel Parsons, who is engaged in railroad 
reconstruction work in France. 

New Brunswick. The Rutgers College Lib- 
rary has recently acquired written and print- 
ed documents relative to the Rutgers Medical 
College, an institution which had its exist- 
ence during three different periods from 1792 
until 1827. The material gathered includes 
many letters from members of the medica! 
faculty, catalogs containing lists of officers 
and students of the medical school and sevy- 
eral printed descriptions of the college build- 
ing, which was situated in Duane street, near 
Broadway, New York. The establishment of 
this college was due to the efforts of Dr. 
Nicholas M. Romayne, lecturer and _ teach- 
er, who is known as the founder of Union 
College. Unfortunately, in 1827, the New 
York Legislature passed a law invalidating 
the diplomas granted by a medical school at- 
tached to any college not within New York 
State. The faculty was then forced to aban- 
don the project and the school ceased to 
exist. Subsequently the Rutgers Medical Col- 
lege became part of Geneva College, and was 
known as the Rutgers Medical Faculty of 
Geneva College until this organization was 
suspended November 1, 1830, and has not 
since been revived. 

Princeton. According to newspaper re 
ports, the library at Princeton University is 
feeling the effects of the war even more than 
the other departments of the college. Since 
the opening of the war the library has lost 
eighteen of its forty-seven regular staff mem- 
bers and practically all of its student helpers 
Of the latter, five have received R. O. T. C 
commissions, and others are in some form 
of service. Of the regular staff members, 
more than half have gone into some direct 
form of war service, and these are about 
equally divided between men and women as- 
sistants. At the very beginning, and even 
before this country entered the war, some 
special effort was made to collect the litera- 
ture on the war, but this has been disturbed 
by the difficulty of getting books from abroad. 
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The library has made some effort to get the 
practical technical books for military instruc- 
tion, and is now attempting to gather as a 
specialty the books on aeronautics and ref- 
erences to the periodical literature on the 
same subject, made especially timely and nec- 
essary by the location of a school for avia- 
tors at Princeton. 


Roselle. At the meeting of members, offi- 
cers and trustees of the Public Library As- 
sociation, held Dec. 27, it was voted to turn 
over the library in its entirety to the borough, 
to be governed by a board of trustees ap- 
pointed by the mayor. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown. The pressing need of a larger 
building for the Allentown Free Library, 
especially with the advent in this city of an 
army camp, was discussed at length at the 
last regular meeting of the library board. It 
has been long known that the library build- 
ing must grow with the increased enrollment 
and since the soldiers have come 755 cards 
are in use by them, in addition to 11,533 
active cards by local users of the library, 
which exclusive of the ambulance men, has 
an enrollment of 14,902. The second floor has 
already been transformed into a reading and 
writing room for the soldiers, and it is no 
uncommon thing to see them occupying the 
steps leading to this floor and the doctors’ 
meeting place above, reading their favorite 
volume. It is expected that as the winter 
months drag on their number will be greatly 
augmented. 


Oil City. Carnegie P. L. Emily S. Glezen, 
Ibn. (14th ann. rpt—1917). Accessions, 714; 
withdrawals, 351; total, 15,878. Circulation, 
79,531, largest in library’s history. New bor- 
rowers, 1,016; total enrollment, 9,670 (pop. 
21,000). Receipts, $4,045.03; expenditures, 
$4,494.00, including $575.79 for books, $79 
for binding, and $2,719.89 for salaries. Read- 
ing room attendance, 24,206; Sunday reading 
room attendance, 1,456 (for 28 Sundays). 


Philadelphia. Thru the generosity of James 
H. Penniman, a brother of Vice Provost Pen- 
niman, the University of Pennsylvania has 
acquired a valuable library which is part of 
the equipment of the School of Education. 
The library is given in ‘memory of their 
mother, Maria Hosmer Penniman. The 
original gift was about 3000 volumes and re- 
cently the donor has added about 2000 more, 
which range thru the entire field of educa- 
tional literature. The library now touches on 
all departments of the subject of education 
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and includes books of many ages and coun- 
tries. Many foreign languages are represented 
and the dates run from the late middle ages 
to modern times. Mrs. Penniman, for whom 
the library is named, and in whose memory 
it has been given, died in this city in Igr4. 
A memorial tablet has been placed in the 
library designating its purpose. 


East North Central 
MICHIGAN 
Hastings. The city council has authorized 
Mayor Horton to appoint a board of nine 
commissioners who will have charge of the 
city library which will be established in the 
new high school building. The books in the 
school reading room and a small collection 
owned by the Hastings Women’s Club will 
be used as a nucleus for the city library. 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis. It is planned to recatalog the 
300,000 volumes of the Public Library during 
the next three years, and an appropriation 
for the beginning of the work has already 
been made. It is estimated that it will cost 
about $5,400 each year to complete the work. 


West North Central 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Tyndall. The Carnegie library building, 
erected at a cost of $10,000, was dedicated 
Friday evening, Nov. 9. A program of mu- 
sic and addresses was followed by a recep- 
tion. The community rooms in the base- 
ment are kept open daily by the Women’s 
Improvement Association. The library is to 
be open six days a week, one of these days 
being Sunday. Elizabeth Barber is librarian. 

KANSAS 

Topeka. The late Scott Hopkins bequeath- 
ed $2,000 to the Topeka Public Library, as 
a memorial to his wife. The income is to be 
spent annually for children’s books, and each 
hook is to bear a book plate with the name 
of the wife, Cora Pierson Hopkins, “which 
shall be a fitting memorial for her constant 
desire to furnish children with sound and 
wholesome reading.” 


The Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 
Tacoma. The Public Library, at the request 
of the U. S. Food Administration, has been 
conducting an exhibit of charts, bulletins, 
documents, books, pamphlets, etc., relative to 
food conservation and preparation. 


Tacoma. The Scandinavian societies of Ta- 
coma have joined with the Public Library in 
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purchasing for the reference room the “Nor- 
disk Familjebok,” the 30-volume encyclopedia 
of the Scandinavian peoples in Swedish. The 
local Scandinavian societies are contributing 
$100 to this purchase, the balance to be paid 


by the library. 
CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley P. L. Celia A. Hayward, acting 
Ibn. (Rpt—yr. ending June 30, 1907.) Vol- 
umes added 7,732; withdrawn, 1,002; total, 
67,200. New registration, 8,044; total, 20,- 
283 (estimated populations, 67,500). Circu- 
lation, 370,545. Receipts, $38,538.15. Ex- 
penditures, $33,359.56, including $6,253.34 for 
books, $1,187.56 for periodicals and news- 
papers, $1,980.37 for binding and $16,291.06 
for salaries. The report states that the lib- 
rarian, C. B. Joeckel, was granted a leave of 
absence, May 10, 1917, to enter the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Camp at the Presidio of 
San Francisco. Recommendations were again 
made for the extension of the Main Library 
building, its branches and working force. In 
January, 1917, the library began publishing a 
monthly bulletin instead of the quarterly book 
lists formerly issued. The librarians, by 
means of membership in the Rotary and other 
clubs, was able to keep in touch with various 
civic activities, and a committee from the 
Rotary club made special investigation and 
report on the library’s work. The library was 
able to add a larger number of books with 
the expenditure of less money than hereto- 
fore by ordering books from the East, rather 
than from local firms. Much larger discounts 
were obtained on general literature and many 
school and technical books, though the saving 
was somewhat reduced by express and freight 
charges and the books in some cases were not 
so promptly received. A house to house sur- 
vey of the residents was made by the lib- 
rarian of one of the branches between Octo- 
ber, 1916, and March, 1917. Information was 
given regarding hours and privileges of the 
library and 270 applications were left at the 
homes if wanted. Sixty-two applications were 
filed by May 1, 1917, as a direct result. 


Sacramento. The new State Library build- 
ing, approved a year ago by the Capitol Ex- 
tension Commision, has not yet taken visible 
form. The site on which it is to be located, 
however, has been entirely cleared and lev- 
eled. The commission has decided to hold 
a nation-wide competition for the selection of 
an architect and the program was issued last 
December. The competition, which is of the 
Class A character, will not end until the 
middle of September, when the architect will 
finally be selected. 
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San Francisco. By anew regulation, patrons 
of the Public Library will not receive postals 
for one day’s delinquency, but will be noti- 
fied only when books are five days overdue. 
A branch of the Public Library has been 
established in the Y. M. C. A. building at the 
Presidio for the benefit of the enlisted men. 


San Francisco. When the Sutro Branch 
was opened to the public in San Francisco on 
January 2, 1917, its resources were the valu- 
able Sutro Library of about 70,000 rare books, 
manuscripts, etc., which had been presented 
to the California State Library by the heirs 
of the late Adolph Sutro. During the first 
year, by gift and deposit, have been added 
about 12,000 items, as follows: The California 
Genealogical Society Library and additions; 
the Astronomical Society of the Pacific Li- 
brary and additions; a part of the library of 
the California Society Sons of the American 
Revolution; the private library of the late 
Mrs. Walter Damon Mansfield; the library of 
the State Water Commission; the publications 
of California publishers, and California pub- 
lications of other publishers; gifts and de- 
posits from California city and county libra- 
ries of such material as is not active in their 
local service; and gifts from institutions and 
individuals. The Sutro Branch is temporarily, 
located on the top floor of the Lane Medical 
Library Building, southeast corner Sacramen- 
to and Webster streets. The hours are 09 
a.m. to 4 p.m. daily except Sundays. 


Stanford University. Work on the new 
library building for Leland Stanford Junior 
University lagged during the summer and 
fall owing to the tardy delivery of the struc 
tural steel. It is now all’on the ground, 
however, and the erection was actually com- 
menced on Dec. 20. The contractor anti- 
cipates no further delays, and gives assur- 
ance that the building will be completed in 
about a year. The contract for the steel stack 
has been awarded, and bids are now being 
received on the other equipment necessary 

Yolo. A new Carnegie library is to he 
erected at Yolo, $3000 having been granted by 
the Carnegie Corporation for this purpose. 


Canada 


ONTARIO 
Ottawa. A new branch library was opened 
in November in the old Ottawa East Town 
Hall. The new branch contains some five 
hundred volumes and will be open from 7.30 
to 836 o'clock on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday evenings. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 
current library literature 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, CO-OPERATION WITH 

Public library books for the children of 
Catholic schools. Louise P. Latimer. Cath. 
Educ. Rev., Jan., 1918. p. 45-49. 

A statement of the need for both con- 
structive and preventive work in the pro- 
vision of children’s reading, and of the special 
effort being made by the Public Library in 
the District of Columbia to meet the wishes 
of the Catholic schools in the books supplied 
them by the library. The method of co-opera- 
tion between the schools and the library al- 
ready described in the Liprary jourRNAL for 
September, 1917, is again described in this 
article. 


CuritprREN, Work witH. See Guessing con- 
tests 


CHILDREN, WorRK WITH 

A note in Library Service, the news-sheet 
of the Detroit Public Library, tells how in 
1905, Mr. and Mrs, Frederick W. Stevens 
furnished to the library the “Hoyt Henshaw 
Stevens Library for Sick Children,” in mem- 
ory of their son who died Feb. 2, 1904, aged 
13. There are about two hundred and fifty 
volumes from which selections may be made. 

Any sick child may have the benefit of this 
library by applying to Miss Mary Conover, 
head of the children’s division of the Main 
library. 

The library is not available in the case of 
contagious diseases. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stevens added eight books 
to this library on their son’s birthday anni- 
versary, Nov. 21, 1917. 


Exuisits—OF LInRARY WORK 

Many suggestions for use in a campaign to 
arouse interest in a library, are found in the 
following description of an exhibit prepared 
by May V. Crenshaw, of Charlottesville, Va. 

The public library exhibit was included in 
the Albemarle County (Virginia) Survey Ex- 
hibit for the purpose of drawing attention to 
the need of a public library in the community. 

The 11x15 foot booth was covered with 
dark green paper, with a shelf on three sides. 
It contained two book-cases, a table, maga- 
zine and newspaper rack, bulletin board and 
a few small chairs. A banner stated that 
“Charlottesville needs a Public Library.” 
Charts showed Virginia, with her two tax- 


supported libraries, Norfolk and Waynesboro, 
lamentably behind even many Southern states. 
Statistics were given for Southern libraries, 
as well as for those in seventy-five towns of 
Charlottesville’s size. On a state map, appro- 
priately labeled, were marked the sixteen 
towns having public libraries, whether sup- 
ported by tax, endowment, or gifts, while a 
sketch appealed to this section to beat Rich- 
mond in getting a Free City Library. Ini- 
tial expenses were shown, while a poster, and 
cards for distribution, read: “A puptic 
BRARY, FREE FOR EVERYONE. THERE ARE 30,000 
people in Albemarle County. The cost of 
only one PACKAGE of CIGARETTES a year from 
each of these would mean $2400 for LipRARY 
support. The cost of only one Movie a year 
from each of these would mean $3300 for 
LIBRARY support.” A chart demonstrated the 
proper division of a library appropriation and 
plans and costs of buildings were presented. 

Some two hundred books, together with 
signs, and a short list of good reference books, 
suggested the various classes a public library 
would contain. <A placard, “How to Find a 
Book,” explained the Decimal Classification. 
Its value was emphasized by two posters, each 

epicting a row of books, one arranged alpha- 
betically by author, the other, classified by 
subject. A large key called attention to the 
fact that “What the Index is to the Book, 
the Card Catalog is to the Library, the Kry 
to all it contains,” while the advantage of 
good cataloging was graphically brought out 
by a new book with an author card only, and 
a well-worn one surrounded by twenty-four 
cards. Books and pamphlets suggested other 
fields of library work. 

Pictures illustrated changes in library meth- 
ods from old chained books to present-day 
book-wagons. 

\ wheel showed the library as the hub, 
from which the spokes extended to the many 
classes whom the library serves, while signs 
suggested that “Every Librarian has been to 
School. Does every Teacher go to the Public 
Library?” etc. Newspapers and magazines 
were in evidence, together with a sample col- 
lection of pictures for circulation, and the 
statement that progressive libraries circulate 
music. A pamphlet file suggested free mate- 
rial, and a simple way of caring for it. A 
book for the blind attracted much interest. 
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Attention was called to library war work, 
with a reminder that the town and county has 
the same need. 

The children’s collection included many il- 
lustrated books, and a shelf of non-fiction 
was labeled “What one library did,” and de- 
scribed an exhibit of things made by children 
from library books. Historical picture posters 
hinted at questions to be answered in the li- 
brary, while attractive picture bulletins gave 
lists of books on “American Indians,” “Every- 
day Heroes,” etc. Photographs showed charm- 
ing children’s rooms, including a roof reading 
room, while co-operation between school and 
library was represented by pictures, bulletins 
and readings lists. Local deficiencies were 
forcibly brought home by a poster showing 
the small number of school libraries in Albe- 
marle, while the public was urged to “Make 
the Library a Continuation School” for those 
who every year drop out of High Schcool. 
The care of books by the children was amus- 
ingly told in rhyme. 

One of the chief attractions was the story- 
hour, held in an adjoining room and in the 
Strand Theatre, by Julia W. Williamson, su- 
pervisor of story-telling in the Philadelphia 
Free Library, which brought many to the 
booth for further questions. 

A guest-book, and leaflets and reading lists 
for distribution, added to the interest. 


FINES AND POST CARD NOTICES 

At the meeting of the trustees of the Ta- 
coma Public Library Dec. 21, 1917, it was 
decided to continue at two cents the daily fine 
on overdue books from the adult department, 
which had formerly been one cent but had 
been made two cents as a partial offset to en- 
forced retrenchment in 1917. In addition de- 
linquent borrowers will be charged the two 
cents postage for the postal card notice of 
books overdue sent them after five days’ de- 
linquency, and the postage on the second no- 
tice sent them at the end of twelve days’ de- 
linquency. Patrons will also be charged two 
cents for the postal card notice on all reserved 
books. Heretofore fiction has been reserved 
for one cent and non-fiction without charge. 


ForeiGNers, WorK 

For the promotion of educational work 
among the alien population of Massachusetts, 
the Free Public Library Commission, Charles 
F. Belden, chairman, has requested from the 
Legislature an appropriation of $6,000. This 
sum would be expended in aiding free public 
libraries in their work among aliens, includ- 
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ing the selection of books and obtaining as- 
sistance from representatives of non-Eng- 
lish speaking races in different localities in 
giving lectures and addresses, etc. The com- 


missioners believe there exists a special op- 
portunity for the libraries to interest and in- 
struct newcomers to the United States in all 
that pertains to good citizenship. 


FUMIGATING MACHINE 

A machine for fumigating or disinfecting 
books or the like is illustrated and described 
in the Official Gazette of the United States 
Patent Office for Nov. 27, 1917, vol. 244, p. 090 


GUESSING CONTESTS 

A successful guessing contest, which did 
much last year to increase the interest of St. 
Paul children in the birds and flowers of 
their vicinity, was carried on by the Public 
Library and might be advantageously copied 
by others. 

“During the month of April, 1917, twenty- 
four pictures of common birds were mounted 
and displayed in sets of eight per week in 
the Children’s Room of the St. Paul Public 
Library,” writes Della MacGregor, a mem- 
ber of the staff. 

“In order that children might have an op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves with the 
correct bird-names of the specimens exhib- 
ited fourteen of the best bird books were 
made into table reference books and all chil- 
dren entering the contest were urged to look 
up and verify their identifications in the 
bird-books before handing in their papers. 
To stimulate interest in the contest the St. 
Paul Humane Society gave five dollars for 
the purchase of books to be awarded as 
prizes, 

“One hundred and thirty children entered 
the contest, only twenty-two of whom dropped 
out before the contest closed. Only one, a 
girl of fourteen, identified all of the birds 
correctly. Five identified all but one, four 
all but two, thirteen all but three. 

“Books were awarded all of those who 
named all but two correctly by the Humane 
Society; thru the courtesy of the Department 
of Entomology of the University of Minne- 
sota pamphlets entitled “Some useful birds 
to be found in Minnesota,” were awarded 
those who identified all but three correctly. 

“The children all worked hard and earnest- 
ly, some of them spending as much as ten 
or twelve hours in the identification of the 
pictures. The day the prizes were awarded 
more than one hundred and seventy children 
came to witness the results of the contest. 
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“Mr. Lange, who is one of our best author- 
ities on bird study gave a short talk on “The 
calls and homes of our common birds,’ illus- 
trating his talk with colored slides of many 
of the birds that had appeared in the contest. 

“This contest was succeeded during May 
by a flower contest. When this contest 
closed there had been twenty-seven pictures 
of the common wild flowers for identifica- 
tion. 

“In order that children living in the down- 
town districts who have little or no oppor- 
tunity for gathering flowers might see the 
flowers themselves, all children living in the 
suburbs were urged to bring flowers to the 
library and whenever they did so, correctly 
identifying the flowers they brought, their 
names were entered on the roll cf honor. 
Even boys and girls of twelve and fourteen 
entered the contest. 

When this contest closed, five dollars’ 
worth of books were awarded as prizes, the 
money for the books having been donated by 
the Women’s Home Garden Club. In addi- 
tion to these prizes every child who entered 
the contest received a package of flower seeds. 


LrpRARIANS AND ASSISTANTS—TRAINING OF 

In the Athenaeum for October, 1917 (pages 
512-514), B. G. Curtis Collier, gives a con- 
structive criticism on the public library in 
England, and especially the training for library 
work in that country. All of Mr. Collier's 
remarks are of no less interest to librarians 
in the United States. He believes that the 
aim of the Educational Committee of the 
Library Association should be to “give the 
student an attitude, a keen, critical, and orig- 
inal outlook.” He believes that the funda- 
mental defect of library administration in 
England is “not the limited rate, but the 
limited outlook, the academic pose,” and be- 
ing bound down by the bonds of tradition. 

The following is the opening paragraph of 
the article, which indicates its general drift: 

“The public library is not generally popu- 
lar, and it is not thus popular because it is 
inefficient. If anyone dispute this let him go 
into almost any library with some serious 
inquiries, and what will he find? Junior as- 
sistants quite capable of charging up the 
novel he has chosen; but should he want to 
trace the influence of the Elizabethan drama 
upon the work of contemporary playwrights; 
or a lucid description of modern Socialism: 
or advice concerning Bordeaux mixture and 
his potato crop; or—anything but Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward or Madame Albanesi, he is told 
to look in the catalog; he will find all he 
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wants there. Will he? It will be a wonder- 
ful catalog. 
“The cause of the unpopularity lies in in- 


difference.” 


Women in libraries. Adelaide R. Hasse. 
Jour. of the Assn. of Collegiate Alumnae, Oct 
1917. p. 73-80. 

“That it is expected of every one to-day 
and especially of the working woman to be 
efficient goes without saying. Just what the 
preparation should be that speeds up to this 
efficiency in library work is the subject about 
which many of my colleagues and | differ. 
They say there is nothing like training and 
I agree with them, but we differ as to the 
kind of training. The graduates of the library 
schools to-day, I maintain, stop learning when 
they leave school. I am speaking of the aver- 
age of course. Many below the average have 
never begun to learn. To attend lectures, 
even to pass an examination does not neces- 
sarily imply the possession of the learning 
mind. A learning mind is not necessarily a 
learned mind, but a learning mind is what 
every library worker should have. 

“There is not in the library school cur- 
riculum of to-day sufficient specialization. 
A student may be utterly unfitted by tempera 
ment and taste to become a cataloger, yet to 
secure her diploma she must give full time 
to this technical discipline. There is no dis- 
crimination on the part of the schools between 
the technical and the professional part of li- 
brary work. It is the technical to which 
most weight is attached, but it is the profes- 
sional work which makes the greatest de- 
mands upon the equipment of the worker and 
which requires qualifications far more unusual 
than does the technical work. Individuals 
responsible for the library school curriculum 
seem not to realize that any careful person 
with ordinary natural faculties can be trained 
into a cataloger. A reference or professional 
worker, on the other hand, is born, not made. 
This statement will not be admitted readily 
by librarians in general. But reference work 
is the one great undeveloped part of library 
work. It is that part having the most far 
reaching and worth-while possibilities. 

“The failure to appreciate the possibilities 
of professional library werk has without 
doubt been one of the prime causes in keeping 
library salaries for the rank and file as low 
as they are. Bulletin 25, 1915, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, shows the sal- 
aries paid to librarians. One or two positions 
there are which run into five figures. Of the 
four-figure salaries $8000 is conspicuous, even 
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the five-thousand-dollar salaries make a small 
group. The maximum for women is, I be- 
lieve, $3000. The salary group from $2000 
to $4000 represents the group that does real 
work, the higher salaries being secured as 
often thru favoritism as thru any inherent 
ability. 

“The training to be obtained in the library 
schools as they are at present arranged is 
perhaps sufficient for those library activities 
with which the public does not come in direct 
contact. But... if specialization were prac- 
ticed and encouraged not only would the in- 
centive for individual effort be greater, but 
by raising the level of the specialties thru this 
pressure from below, the level of the mass 
would be raised. The situation as it exists to- 
day presents a dead level of mediocrity. The 
inspirational réaction is almost entirely ab- 
sent. With one or two exceptions I do not 
remember any unusual work being done by 
library school graduates. But it is difficult 
to see how an occupation, sought by the great 
majority of those engaged in it as a refuge 
rather than as a career, could be other than 
the grave it is.” 

Miss Hasse then compares the expenditures 
of the New York Public Library, as the 
largest American public library, with those 
of the United States Geological Survey and 
the Weather Bureau, in an effort to discover 
“why the same amount of money which pro- 
duces such tremendous results in the govern- 
ment bureaus produces such pitifully negli- 
gible results when spent for public libraries.” 
She concludes that with the sweeping changes 
to come in the political and economic life of 
nations and the growth of the idea that any- 
thing worth maintaining must be of uSe, “it is a 
matter of grave doubt whether [the libraries] 
as at present conditioned, a large proportion 
of them still struggling in the coils of arbi- 
trary technique and tentative administration, 
will be able to respond effectively, let alone 
efficiently, to the new demand. They are a 
dead weight on the spirit of progress. Not 
one of them is thoroly qualified to-day for 
giving the information service required by this 
new public attitude even in its present in- 
cipient development.” 

After quoting extensively from the defini- 
tion of “the so-called librarian’s real duties” 
as set forth by Matthew C. Brush at the 
Louisville conference, Miss Hasse closes by 
indicating an opening for college women in 
the re-working of library resources to meet 
public requirements for an information ser- 
vice which she maintains the public libraries 
as at present organized, are unable to provide. 
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SALARIES 

The trustees of the Tacoma Public Library 
have raised slightly the salary schedule for 
1918, so that general assistants (mainly ap- 
prentice class graduates) will have a minimum- 
maximum schedule of $40 to $60 per month; 
first assistants, heads of divisions and branch 
librarians from $65 to $80 per month, and 
heads of departments $90 minimum to $105, 
present maximum. It is generally understood 
that if the service warrants it and the budget 
permits it the annual increase will be $60 per 
year from the minimum to the maximum in 
all grades. 


ScHoo. 

Included in an article on rural education 
in Great Britain in the Athenaeum for Nov- 
ember, 1917, the following paragraph (p. 571) 
gives interesting information on the traveling 
libraries being established in several coun- 
ties: 

“The need for books other than textbooks 
has been admirably met in several counties, 
both in England and Scotland, by means of 
circulating libraries. Some of these have been 
largely financed by the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust. The management of them varies 
in detail, but, following the American village- 
library plan, a box of books is generally sent 
to certain chosen village schools and kept 
there for a period of about three months. The 
books are read by the school children and 
their parents and friends, as the circulation is 
not limited to the children. Many schemes 
for village libraries have proved bitter fail- 
ures, but a library managed by the Local 
Education Authority, able to buy a good var- 
iety of books and sure of a permanent sec- 
retary in the local school master, and of at 
least a small reading public in the school 
children, is certain of success. It is only fair 
to say that the Carnegie libraries were not 
the first set up by local authorities. Other 
permanent collections of books for the use 
of teachers and other villagers have pros- 
pered and done good. These circulating lib- 
raries are not luxuries, they are indispens- 
able. Every county should have one, and 
every village school should share it. It seems 
most probable that the village schools will 
remain the most economical means of sup- 
plying small communities with the largest 
possible variety of books. All the sciences 
and arts can be represented in them, and one 
of their special functions should be to satis- 
fy and train the children’s love for pictures 
by means of beautifully illustrated books and 
portfolios of good prints.” 
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Bibliograpbical Wotes 


A bibliography on illegitimacy is being com- 
“piled by the Massachusetts Society for Social 
Hygiene, at 30 Beacon Street, Boston. 

“Books for housewives in war time” is the 
title of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege’s library leaflet no. 28, a short suggestive 
list of the most practical publications avail- 
able. 

As the first of a series of “intimate inter- 
views” the Macmillan Company has prepared 
a little biographical sketch of John Mase- 
field, which will be mailed gratis on appli- 
cation. 

Two important reports published by the 
city of Chicago in December are the “Report 
on the public licensing, regulation and control 
of the liquor traffic in Boston and New York 
City” and a “Report on the more economic 
distribution and delivery of milk in the city 
of Chicago,” the latter being Municipal Refer- 
ence Bulletin no. 8. 

The new Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, established at Washington under 
the Smith-Hughes Act, has issued its first an- 
nual report and also its first bulletin, which 
is confined to a “Statement of policies.” The 
board has also published a circular of infor- 
mation for use in training conscripted men as 
radio and buzzer operators, 

It is expected that the list of Scandinavian 
books which Greta Linder, a graduate of the 
Library School of the New York Public Li- 
brary, is preparing for the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation, will be finished next June. 
Miss Linder has secured excellent collabora- 
tors in Norway and Denmark, and the list 
which will be printed during the summer, 
should be very valuable. 

A new quarterly publication called Peri- 
odicals has been started by the International 
Magazine Company of Elizabeth, N. J., the first 
number being dated Oct.-Dec., 1917. Its main 
object is to place at the disposal of librarians 
the information about American periodicals 
and their many vagaries in title and collation, 
acquired by the company in its twelve years 
of experience with this class of publications. 

The Cleveland Women devoted its issue 
for Dec. 1 to the work of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. A splendid portrait of William 
H. Brett, for thirty-three years the library’s 
chief, was on the front cover, and all the 
many departments and activities are described 
by their chiefs or by those members of the 
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staff in closest touch with the work described. 
Pictures of the library and its branches were 
freely used to illustrate the contributed art- 
icles, and the number as a whole is a pleasant 
testimonial of the cordial relations that exist 
between the library and the women’s organ- 
izations of the city. 

With the granting of the ballot to women 


in New York state last November, a new 
department of instruction for the woman 
voter has been instituted in many of the 


metropolitan newspapers, In the New York 
Eevening Post for Jan. 5 and 10 John Cotton 
Dana contributes a short list of “Books for 
the woman voter” which supplements a group 
described in the same paper on Nov. 17. Mr. 
Dana’s introductory paragraphs are straight- 
forward and pithy, and his annotations of the 
books mentioned are clear and helpful. 

A very valuable “Report on a survey of 
state supported library activities in the state 
of Washington” has been made by the state 
library advisory board for the Washington 
State Library Commission. The field to be 
covered by the survey was divided into sec- 
tions, and different committees took charge. 
The present report gives the findings and 
recommendations of these committees as re- 
gards the State Library, library extension, 
county libraries and rural school library work, 
state educational institutions, library training, 
libraries in the state charitable, penal and 
reformatory institutions, work with foreign- 
ers, and The recommendations 
made are summarized, and those which can 
be made effective without a change in exist- 
ing law are separated from those requiring 
legislation to make them effective 


RECENT BOOKS ON LIBRARY ECON- 


OMY 
CARNEGIE LIBRARIFS 
Koch, Theodore Wesley. A book of Carnegie 
libraries. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co » 1917. 
226 p. [list of plates bound in] $3.50. 
WasHINGTON (sTATE)—LipRaRY CONDITIONS 
Washington State Library Advisory Board. Re- 
port on a survey of state supported library activities 
in the state of Washington. Olympia, Wash.: J 
M. Hitt, state librarian, 1917. 134 p. (bibls.) O 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 


legislation 


BANKERS 
Some new books of interest to bankers. Book 
Talks, Oct., 1917. p. 6. 
HouseKerpers 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. Books for 


housewives in war time. ; p. (Lib. leaflet no. 28.) 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Tempe Normal School of 


Arizona school library 


_Arizona Library, An 
3 mim. p. 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Acctpents, Inpustriat 
E. L. Dibble, Syracuse Univ. Lib. School 
movement in factories, iron and steel 


Safety 
mills, and 
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mines of the United States. 1917. 26 typew. p. 
$1.30. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.*) ° 


AERONAUTICS 


Coventry (Eng.) Public Libraries. List of books 
on aeronautics. Serial catalog, p. 97-104. 


KBAR 
Smith, Vincent Arthur. Akbar, the great mogul, 
1§42-1605. ye York: Oxford University Press, 


1917. 28 p. bib $6.40. 


AMERICANA 


Americana; a catalog of rare and choice books 
and broadsides relating to America; including im- 
portant works on Canada, the Constitution, early 
exploration, Benjamin Franklin, Indians . . . New 
York: Robert H. Dodd, 1917. 64 p. (Nov., 1917, 
no. 24.) 

Americana; + collection of pamphlets and 
books . . . from the library of a well known Vermont 
historian. New York: Heartman’s, 1917. 47 p. 
(Heartman’s auction, no. 68. 336 items.) 

Americana; the library of the well known his- 
torian, Wm. DeLoss Love, of Hartford... ew 
York: Heartman’s. 49 p. (Heartman’s auction, no. 
69. 764 items.) 

Books, broadsides and autograph letters relating 
to America, comprising early voyages and discover- 
ies, colonial and Revolutionary tracts, the Indians, 
Western exploration, the Civil War. Philadelphia: 
Rosenbach Co., Nov., 1917. 340 p. (No. 19. 1308 
items.) 

Catalogue of Americana; an extensive collection 
of books relating to early discoveries and explora- 
tions on the North American continent.... A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 97 p. (1917, no. 47. 979 items.) 

Catalogue of the private library of W. Fe Whitcher 
comprising New Hampshire town histories . . . 
also Civil War and political history, Lincolniana, 
Western scrap books... C. Libbie & Co., 1917. 
80 p. (1198 items.) 

Historical library of the late William Holland 
Samson, and a private collection of New England 
and genealogical books. New York: Anderson Gal- 
leries. 91 p. (No. 1323—1918. 717 items.) 

Rare Americana from the library of Henry E. 
Huntington. New York: Anderson Galleries, 1917. 
126 p. (No. 1309. 330 items.) 


Americana—New Encianp 


Book catalogue: Americana and miscellaneous, 
especially Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
books and pamphlets. Portland, Me.: A. J. Huston, 
1917. 36 p. (No. 27, 1917. 1036 items.)) 


AMERICANIZATION 


Talbot, Winthrop. Americanization: principles 
of Americanization, essentials of Americanization, 
technic of race-assimilation, annotated bibliography. 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1917. 40 p. bibl. $1.50. 


APPLE GROWING 


Massachusetts—State Board of Agriculture. Ap- 
ple growing. 5. ed. rev. Boston: [The 4 
State House, 1916. 14 p. bibl. O. (Bulletin 2.) 

ArstTration, ComPputsory 

Beman, Lamar T., comp. Selected articles on 
the compulsory arbitration and compulsory investi- 
gation of industrial disputes. 3. ed., rev. and en- 
larged. H. W. Wilson Co., 1917. 42 p. bibl. D. 
$:.25 n. (Debaters’ handbook series.) 

ARITHMETIC 

Lindquist, Theodore. Modern arithmetic meth- 
ods and problems; ed. by George W. Myers. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman, 1917. bibl. 12° $1. 

fonroe, Walter Scott. Development of arith- 
metic as a school subject. Govt. Prtg. Off., 1917. 
8 p. bibl. 8° (U. S. Bur. of Educ. Bull. 10.) 

Avupvupon, Joun J. 

Herrick, Fs. Hobart. Avudubon, the naturalist; 
a history of his life and time. 2 v. Appleton, 
1917. 55 p. bibl. O. $7.50 n. 

Beettes—CaLosoma 

Burgess, Albert Franklin, and Collins, Charles 
Walter. The genus Calosoma; including studies of 
seasonal histories, habits, and economic importance 
of American species north of Mexico and of sev- 
eral introduced species. Govt. Prtg. Off., 1917. 
bibls. 8° (U. S.—Dept. of Agriculture. Bull. 417) 
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Betcrum . 
Worcester Free Public Library. Belgium; se- 
lected list. 11 p. 
BroLocy 
Jenkinson, John Wilfred. Three lectures on ex- 
imental embryology; with a ee oem note by 
. R. Marett. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1917. 7 p. bibl. O. $3. 
Botany 
Catalogue of important works on botany, includ- 
ing a fine collection of old herbals and of fifteenth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth century works on hus- 
bandry . . . London: Dulau & Co., Ltd., Nov., 
1917. 66 p. (No. 69. 1647 items.) 
Brewinc 
Nowak, Carl Alfred, ed. New fields for brewers 
and others active in the fermentation and allied in- 
dustries; a complete and comprehensive reference 
book for beverage manufacturers, bottlers, brewers, 
brewing chemists, distillers, food chemists, malt- 
sters, students. St. Louis: The author, 2027 Rail- 
way Exchange, 1917. 31 p. bibl. 12° $3 n. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Snow, Charles Henry. Wood and other organic 
structural materials. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1917. 8p. bibl. 8° $5 
Business 
Books for better business. Ronald Press, Nov., 
1917. 17 Pp. 
BUSINESS LIBRARIES 
Meyer, H. H. B., comp. List of references on 
business libraries, and the relation of the business 
library to the business man. Spec. Libs., Nov., 
1917. Pp. 147-149. 
CHARITIES—FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS 
Selected bibliography. (In Amer. Assn. for Or- 
ganizing Charity. Financial federations. 917. p. 
282-283.) 
CuEeMIsTRY 
Hendrick, Ellwood. Everyman’s chemistry; the 
chemist’s point of view and his recent work told 
for the layman. Harper, 1917. 4p. bibl. O. $2 n. 
Harper’s modern science series.) 
CHILD LABOR 
Rochester, Anna. Child labor in warring coun- 
tries: a brief review of foreign reports. 1917. 9p 
bible. (U. S.—Children’s Bur Pub. no. 27.) 
(Industrial series no. 4.) 
stupy 
Luckey, George Washington Andrew. The essen- 
tials of child study; including class outlines, brief 
discussions, topical references, and a complete bib- 
liography. Chicago: University Pub., 1917. 219 p 
12° $1.28. 


Open Round Table 
MATERIAL RELATING TO BERNARD ROMANS 
Editor Library Journal: 

I am endeavoring to trace the manuscripts 
to Bernard Romans’ diary and to the second 
volume of his Concise natural history of Flor- 
ida, 1775, or any of his works. This is pre- 
liminary to my writing a descriptive book on 
his works, and accompanying it by a repro- 
duction of his rare map of Florida, 1774, 
which was made to accompany the book above 
mentioned. If you can trace thru your jour- 
nal any material relating to Romans, I will 
be under many obligations. He was born in 
1720, and died about 1784. 

P. Lee 
Library of Congress, Division of Maps end Charts. 
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VIEW OF INTERMEDIATE FLOOR IN MAIN STACK ROOM 


ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The bookstack is 8 tiers high and arranged for future horizontal extension. 
Present capacity, 135,936 volumes, future capacity when complete, 339,840 volumes. 

The gray iron uprights supporting a superimposed load of 8 tiers are made 
open to permit light and circulation of air; they are compact and without hollow 
spaces; the ends of the shelves are on'y 7/16 inches apart, so that the maximum 
amount of room is available for the books. 

The oversized stationary bottom shelves extend over and protect the ventilating 
deck slits, thus preventing objects dropping through and also providing accommo- 
dation for wide books. 

Snead Open Bar Shelves are used throughout; they are noted for their light- 
ness, strength, perfect adjustability and preservation of the books through moderate 
ventilation. 

The deck floors are of blue-white Vermont marble, which gives durability, 
brightness and provides a good walking surface. 


A'Similar Installation of “Snead” Standard Stack Has Recenty Been Installed for the 
AMHERST COLLEGE LIBRARY 


This bookstack is 6 tiers high with a book capacity of 243,768 volumes. The up- 
rights are of “Colonial” design and carry Snead Open Bar Shelves adjustable at 
1-inch intervals. 

Cubicles, or study rooms, are provided along walls in the 3d, 4th and sth tiers. 

Our experience is at your service when planning your book storage. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


(FOUNDED 1849) 
92 Pine Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 
and value to Libraries. 


Domestic 


AMERICANA 


Clark, Arthur H. Co., Cleveland, O. Americana, Civil 
War, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels, 
Geography, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


Franklin Bookshop, Philadelphia, Penna. Natural 


History, Americana, Old Medical. 


McGirr’s State House Bookshop, 22: S. Fifth St., 
Philadelphia. Americana, early legal, etc. Books, 
Prints, Autographs. 


McVey, John Joseph, fae St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, General History, Science, cology. 


Rosenoach Ca, 3320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, English Literature Mss., Early Print- 
ing. 


Schulte, Theo. B-, 82-8 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Americana, General Literature, Theology. 


Scopes, John E., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Ameri- 
cana. 


ANTIQUE 
Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


P. Stammer, Bookseller and Bookhunter, Out-of-print 
Books a specialty. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


E. Weyhe, 708 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Architecture, Fine and Applied Arts, Prints. 


GENERAL AND WHOLESALE 


Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Il. 

McClurg, A. C & Co., Booksellers, Publishers & 
Stationers, Retail, 215-221 Wabash Ave.; Whole 
sale, 330, 352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 


Morris, The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, I/). 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 


Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Booksellers and Library 
Agents, 2 W. 4sth St., New York City; 24 Bed- 
ford St., Strand, London. 


Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, New York. 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co-, Rochester, N. Y. 


State House Book Shop, 22: S. Fifth St., Philade!- 
phia, Pa. 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Booksellers and Importers 


Publishers, 
Fifth Ave. and a7th St., 


Books, 


Brentano’s, 
of Foreign 
New York. 


= F. C. Co., Inc., 29-35 West 3and St., New 
ork. 


Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Anderson, John R., 31 W. rsth St., New York. 
Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., New York City. 


Caspar, C. N., 431 E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Clarke, Charles W. Co., 128 W. agrd St., New York. 


Competent, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, 


Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
= Charles Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New 
or 


Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


Lauriat, Chas. E. Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 


Stechert, G. E. & Co., 151-155 West 25th St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


LAW BOOKS 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


MAGAZINE SETS 


Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined 


Wilson, The H. W., Co., New York City. Sets and 
odd numbers bought and sold. 


PUBLISHERS 


Putnam’s, G. P. Sons, Publishers, 2 West asth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


REMAINDERS 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, 
Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare 
Books, Subscription Sets. 


Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, jo W. a7th St., New York. 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., 
York. American and English Remainders. 


New 
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Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 
and value to Libraries. 


ENGLISH 
Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 


Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, Eng- 
land. Scarce, Fine and General. 


Dulau & Co-, Ltd, 37 Soho Square, London, W. 
Natural History and Scientific. 


Edwards, Francis, 83a High St., Marylebone, Lon- 
don, W., England. 


Ellis, Messrs, 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 


Gray, Henry, Genealogical Record Office & Book 
Store, 1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
W., England. Family Histories, Pedigrees, 
Americana, Researches made. 


Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., Lon- 


don, E Theology, second-hand and remain- 
ders. 

Maggs Bros., 1o9 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists 
in Rare Books, Library Editions, Prints and 


Autographs. 


Neville & George, 5 The Arcade, South Kensington, 
London. Second-hand and Rare Books. All 
Branches. Catalogs mailed regularly. State re- 
quirements. 


Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, Eng. 


Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. Cl. 
Oriental Literature, Anthropology, Archaeology, 
and Travel. 


Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 


FRENCH 
Ferdinando, Paul, 1: Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 
Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St., Michel, Paris, 
France. 


GERMAN 


Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 


Friedlander, R. & Son, Karlistr., 11, Berlin, N. W. 
6, Germany. Natural History, Exact Science. 


Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, 
Rare Books and Mss., Science. 


Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger. 


Berlin. 


Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 
Germany. 


Schéningh, Ferdinand, Osnabriick, Germany. 


HOLLAND 
Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer & Publisher, Leiden, 
Holland. 
Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Holland. 


MEXICAN 


Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. All books 
printed in Mexico or about Mexico. 


Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Russian and Yiddich 


Books supplied by us to most of 
the Public Libraries in the United 
States for more than twenty years. 
Largest importers of Russian and 
Yiddish books in America. 


Catalogues and all information 


gladly furnished 
MAX N. MAISEL Bookseller 


Publisher and Importer 424 Grand St., New York 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING KOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a equipped Library 
Department. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
New Catalogues just issued 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ICE& LYNCH, INC., Cus- 
tom House Brokers, 16 Beaver 
St., New York. Shipments of 
Books, Works of Art, and general 
merchandise, both import and 
export, given careful attention. 
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ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 


Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BINDING 


Brabant & Valters B Book Binding Co., 3827 East | 


Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Bur, eier Book Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 
icago, Ill. Send for particulars. 


Northwestern ‘Bindery, Evanston, I. 


George H. Sand, Ciacinnati, 


Sony N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS 


The Holden Patent Book C Cover Co., Springtield, “Mass. 


H. R. . Hunting ¢ Co, Springfield, 


w. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Classified of Library 


| 
| 
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The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


"CROSS INDEX ING SIGNALS AND GUIDE “TABS 


Charles Smith, Exeter, “Nebr. 


FOUN TAIN PENS. 


Laughlin 1 Mie. Co., Detroit, Mich. Safety Self. Filling 


INDEX CARDS. 


Gaylord Bre Brothers, Syracuse, N. 


The ¢ Globe- lobe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Library Bureau, Boston, New w ork and Cincinnat 


INKS, MUCILAGE, | PASTE, CLIPS, ETc. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, 


LE T TER COPYING MA CHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


The Schapirograph Co. 228 ‘West Breadway, N. Y 


Bureau, Basten. New York and 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


Huatting (H. R.) Co., ‘Springfield, “Mass. 


Leary, | Stuart & Co. (Leary's Book Store), Ninth St. . 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


H. W. Wilson Co. New York City. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co. Co., ‘New York, Chicago, Sa: 
Francisco 


= 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 


Boston Book Co., 83 ‘Peaneis St., Boston, Mass 


Walter Ss. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, vol 
umes and back numbers. 


OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


The Globe- Wernicke Co., incinaati, Ohio. 


‘s TEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


reinforced 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RUZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md, 
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| THE BAKER & TAYLOR Co. 


announce their new 


| Catalogue of Book Bargains | 
1918 edition— just issued 


Showing their greatly reduced prices on hundreds of books from their 
overstock, including many of recent issue. Sent free on request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At Twenty-Sixth St. 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made ia all sizes and styles of binding 
Wma. G. Jounston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
DEAR SIR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “ Magazine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as ‘the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 

General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


THE pong WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Bick Naegazine Binders 


MOTION PICTURE 
EDUCATION E make Library Bookbinding a 


By E. A. DENCH Specialty and supervise all our 
Something new, Important and practical. wor 
What are the uses of motion pictures? How | : : . 
can | employ them in my work? What will Our thirty years ee - all 
it cost? All these questions—and many branches has taught us what Binding is 
more—fully covered in this new book. most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. Send us 2 vols. |2mos. which we 
Desk 46, Cincinnati, Ohio. will bind free of charge so you may see 


a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 
Pay us a visit. 


| CHINA 
‘CEMENT 


William H. Rademaekers 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER ' | & Son 
LIBRARY BINDERS 
Are you posting for sow positions? Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 
ite t s. ou need assistants for 
either ‘tengerery or permanent positions? If so, | Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 
let us aid you. This service free. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. 


A. H. Campbell. A. C. Hubbard. 
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Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“* Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’) ost free. 


140 Strand, W. GC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Coées: UNICORN and A. B. C. 


London: ESTABLISHED 1836 Hew Vests 
t 45th 
24 Bedford St., Strand Qual at 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Now Ready 


American Library Annual 
1916-1917 


PRINCIPAI Library Work, Cumulated, for 1916. 

4 Library Legislation of 1916—By W. R. Eastman. 
CONTENTS Reference Books of 19 16—By Miss Isadore Gilbert Mudge. 
Periodicals—Library, Booktrade and Kindred. 
Organizations—Library, Booktrade and Kindred. 
Egg seen Library Schools—With full data for each. 
none ao Library Summaries—An entirely New List of about 45 
, to 50 of the larger libraries. 

List of “Business” Li’ :raries. 
R.R. BOWKER ||| List of High School Libraries. more 
CO. List of Normal School Libraries. ) “™Y ComPrenensive. 
PUBLISHERS List of Theological and Religious Libraries (new lisé). 
241 W. 37th Street ||| Camegie Gifts for Libraries, 1916. 


8vo. Cloth binding. Price, $5.00 net 
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PAGE 
Binders and Binderies: 
Bisslow Binder Co. 15 
Chivers Book Binding Co. ............ 7 
Johnston (Wm. 13 
National Library Bindery Co. ......... 3 
Rademaekers (W. H.) & Son......... 13 
12 
Booksellers: 
Baker Taylor Co. 
Baker’s Great Bookshop .............. i 
Bonnier (Albert) Publishing House .. 11 
Malkan, Henry ............ 4th Cover Page 
McClurg (A. C.) & Co. ...3rd Cover Page 
14 
Quaritch, Bernard ........ 3rd Cover Page 
Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons............... 7 
Stevens (B. F.) & Brown ............ 8 
Book Stacks and Library Equipment: 
Art Metal Construction Co. .......... 4 
9 


Index to Advertisers 


Brokers (Books): 


Dealers Who Issue Catalogs................ 
Classified 10-11 


Glue and Paste: 


Le Page .... 
Inks: 
Higgins (Chas. M.) & Co. .. 4 


Librarians’ Agency: 
American Librarians’ Agency 13 


Library Supplies: 


Classified Directory of .... ceca 

Democrat Printing Co. ............... 8 
Publishers: 

A. L. A. Publishing Board..2d Cover Page 

Standard Publishing Co. .......... nae 

Publishers’ Weekly ......... 
Schools: 

New York School of Filing ..... a 


Scrap Books: 
Gaylord Bros. ........... 
U-File-M Bindery Mfg. Co. ........... I 


QUALITY, PROMPT SERVICE 


If not already a customer, we solicit an opportunity 
to please you. Send us one or two books. We willibind 
them for you as samples of our work, free of charge. 


Library Bookbinders :: 


Lansing, Mich. 


ee +1) FOR THE CURRENT NUMBERS 
BIG BEN BINDERS OF THE MAGAZINES IN YOUR 
READING ROOM 


SIMPLE — PRACTICAL — DURABLE 


BIGELOW BINDER CO. - WATER 


STREET - HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Noble and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N.Y. City. 


Secondhand and New. 
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National Industrial Conference Board, 15 Beacon St., 


Boston, Mass. 
(Free on receipt of postage.) 
DUPLICATES OF CENSUS PUBLICATIONS 
oth Census, 1880: v. 8, Newspapers and periodicals. 
Public indebtedness. Statistics of wages. Com- 
pendium, Part 1 
ith Census, 1890: Manufacturing industries, Part 2, 
Statistics of cities. Part 3, Selected industries. 
2th Census, 1900: v. 8, 9, 10, Statistical atlas. 


MORTALITY STATISTICS 
1905, 2 copies 
1906, 2 copies 
1907, 2 copies. 
1908, 
1900-1904 
SPECIAL REPORTS 
1900 
Supplementary analysis and derivative tables. 
tury of population growth, 1790-1900. 
tics of rath” census. Bull. 15 
Blind and the deaf. 
Statistics of women at work 
rextiles, 3 copies. 


Cen- 
Vital statis- 


1902 
Wealth, debt and taxation 

1905 
Manufactures, Part 1. 

1906 
Transportation by water. 


Marriage and divorce: 1867-1006. 
laws. Part 2, General tables 


Part 1, Summary 
1907 

Central electric light and power stations. 

Street and electric railways 
1908 

Fisheries of United States. 
1916 


Financial statistics of cities, 2 copies 


BOOKS WANTED 


Henry 0. Severance, Librarian, University of 
Missouri. 


T. Cannizzaro, Il Lamento di Lisabetta da Messina 
e la Leggenda dal Vaso di Basilica. Missina, 102. 
{To purchase or rent.! 


National Industrial Conference Board, 15 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Vols. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, and 11, of the 13th Census (1910). 


ALF rate subscriptions 
to THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL ($2.00 in- 

stead of $4.00 per year) are of- 
fered to Branch Libraries; also on 
Personal Copies for the Librarian 
or his Assistants, or to any mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, 
providing the Library itself sub- 


scribes for one copy at the regular rate. 


[January, 191 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—-Two library assistants (one to take char; 
of binding). Address, Liprartan, U. S. Departme: 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAG! 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED R\ 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 16 


Of Liprary yournat, published monthly at N 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1917. 


State or New York,,, 
County or New York, 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the Sta 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared J. © 
Holden, who, having been duly sworn according 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manage: 
of the Liprary jourNaL, and that the follow 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a tr 
statement, of the ownership, management, etc., of t 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the abo, 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, « 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publish 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are 


Publisher « « R, R. Bowker ( 
241 West 37th St., New York 
241 West 37th St., New York 
«_« « Faemont Riper 
241 West 37th St., New York 
« « « « A. Hotven 
241 West 37th St., New York 


Editor 
Managing Editor 
Business Manager 


2. That the owners are: 
R. R. Bowxer Co., 241 West 37th St., New York 
R. R. Bowker, 241 West 37th St., New York 
A. H. Leypoupt, 241 West 37th St., New York 
J. A. Howpven, 241 West 37th St., New York 
Fremont Riper, 241 West 37th St., New York 
W. A. Stewart, 241 West 37th St., New York 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds mortgages, or 
other securities are: 


None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

R. R. Bowker Co., 
J. A. Hotven, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 19th day of September, 1917. 
Detta M. Granam, 
Notary Public, Kings Co., N. Y., No. 206. 
(My commission expires March 30, 19!9.) 
{Seal.] 


Certificate filed in New York Co. No. 263. 
New York Register No. 9229. 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


BR ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who 
desire them. 

Bernarp QuaritcH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


CELLINI, BENVENUTO, The Life of. A New Version by Robert H. Hobart 
Cust. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. London, 1910. ..............ccceeceeee $3.75 


FAIRHOLT, F. W. The Dramatic Works of John Lilly. With Notes and some 
Account of his Life and Writings. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. London,, 1892....... $1.75 


ELIOT, GEORGE. Romola. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. Guido 
Biagi. Many illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. London, 1907. ............. $1.75 


DE FORNARO, CARLO. Carranza and Mexico. 12mo, cloth. N. Y., 1915.....$0.75 
FREEMAN, A. M. Thomas Love Peacock. Portrait. 8vo, cloth. N. Y., 1911...@r.05 
FITZGERALD, PERCY. The Life of Lawrence Sterne. r2mo, cloth. London, 


JOHNSTON, SIR HARRY H. The Negro in the New World. Many illustrations. 
HUGHES, T. P. A Dictionary of Islam. Numerous illustrations. Thick 
CUTTS, E. L. Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. 
BICKLEY, FRANCIS. The Life of Matthew Prior. Portrait. 8vo, cloth. London, 


PARSONS, A. R. The Road Map of the Stars. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth. London 


ANSON, W. V. The Life of Admiral Lord Anson, the Father of the British Navy, 
1697-1762. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. London, 1912. $1.10 


QUEEN VICTORIA, The Letters of. A Selection from Her Majesty’s Correspon- 
dence between years 1837-1861. Edited by A. C. Benson, and Viscount 
Esher. Portrait. 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, London, 1908. ...........-..sseeeeeeees $1.00 


BUTTERMAN, ADELINE M. William lake, Mystic. A Study, with 
Young’s Night Thoughts: Nights I and II, with illustrations by William Blake. 

ZOLA’S FAMOUS MASTERPIECES. The Fat and the Thin; The Joy of Life; 
Abbe M Transgression ;-His Masterpiece; The Dramshop. 5 vols., cloth. 


INFORMATION ON ABOVE ITEMS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York’s Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
New York City 
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